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THE ADAPTABILITY OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TECHNIQUES 
TO THE STUDY OF SCHOOLROOM LEARNING 
ROBERT A. Davis 
University of Colorado 

ue field of psychology has developed reliable laboratory techniques 
for studying learning, but the data so gathered are of limited value to 
the edueator wishing practical information concerning the learning proe- 
ess. Generalizations of psychology with reference to education have been 
formulated from the study of progress in learning such motor skills as 
eard sorting, ball tossing, or maze threading; or if verbal matérials are 
used, progress in memorizing nonsense syllables, digits, words, or other 
semimeaningful materials. In the field of psychology learning investiga- 
tions direetly applicable to edueation are practically negligible. Never- 
theless, the techniques of the laboratory, particularly as they apply to 
acquisition and retention, are valuable if properly adapted to schoolroom 
situations. The present purpose is, therefore, to study the adaptability 
of such techniques, outline a plan for this adaptation, and suggest avenues 
of approach in connection with a more intensive investigation of school- 
room learning. 

I. ACQUISITION 

Acquisition may be studied experimentally in two ways. One tech- 
nique’ eauses the individual to react to specific units of verbal material 
or to a particular motor task. In such eases the learning situation remains 
constant and efficiency is measured by such criteria as time, trials, or 
errors. Curves based upon this type of study are termed ‘‘ practice’’ be- 
cause they reflect the influence of continued repetition upon the mastery 
of a task. In practice curves based upon either verbal or motor tasks 
physiological and psychological limits will be noted. Laboratory inves- 
tigations of this type predominate. This technique could be used in study- 
ing schoolroom acquisition, but opportunities for its application are 


‘ Robinson, E. S., and Heron, W. T. ‘‘ Results of Variation in Length of Memor- 
zed Material,’’ Journal of Experimental Psychology, V (1922), pp. 428-448. 

Broden, S. R. ‘‘Extensive Experiment in Motor Learning «nd Relearning,’’ 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XV (1924), pp. 313-315. 
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limited. Its chief value for the school lies in its ability to gauge impro 
ability and potential rate of aequisition. 

The other technique, which is rarely used in the psychological labora 
tory, analyzes cumulative growth and more closely approximates tly 
learning situation in school subjects. This technique postulates that ac 
quisition represents growth within large units of learning material wit 
which forward and backward associations are being formed and in whic! 
continual reorganization of subject matter may be prerequisite to ad 
vancement. Instead of a learning task that is held constant, a situation 
is conceived in which the pupil is continually aequiring new units of sub 
ject matter and correlating them with the old. Stump? studied progress 
made in civies by sixteen high school pupils over a period of twenty days 
The course followed an outline of broad principles with items for solu 
tion. The scores for each testing period represent the total number o! 
items learned from the first day of the experiment. Although curves based 
upon these scores showing progressive growth are characterized by fluctua 
tions, they follow a more or less steady upward rise, which may be ex 
pected to continue despite fluctuations in performance until training is 
completed. With aequisition thus revealed, opportunities for studying 
classroom learning are almost unlimited. When curves for individuals ar 
constructed, differences in rate and aceuracy of acquisition will be noted 
It is also possible to study fluctuations, plateaus, influence of kinds of 
teaching objectives and tests, difficulty or ease of mastery of different 
types of material, attitudes of pupils toward subject matter, incentives 
and similar factors. 

Most school subjects lend themselves to the technique of cumulative 
growth, but there are few studies in either education or psychology which 
show this type of progress. Studies are needed which will show eumula 
tive progress in the acquisition of facts, in ability to interpret and to 


apply facts, and in the creation and modification of attitudes. Tyler's 


studies® dealing with the evaluation of experimental schools and reten- 


*Stump, N. F. ‘‘A Classroom Experiment in Logical Learning,’’ Journal of 
ipplied Psychology, XI (1927), pp. 117-126. 

* Progressive Education Association Bulletins, Columbus: Ohio State University, 
1936, 

See also Tyler, R. W. ‘‘ Permanence of Learning,’’ Journal of Higher Education, 
IV (1933), pp. 203-204. 

Tyler, R. W. ‘* What High School Pupils Forget,’’ Educational Research Bulletin, 
IX (1930), pp. 490-492. 

Frutchey, F. P. ‘*Retention in High School Chemistry,’’ Educational Research 
Bulletin, XVI (1937), pp. 34-37. 
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in school subjects have demonstrated the practicability of tests de- 
ned to measure several of the less tangible outcomes of teaching. Some 
hese tests are designed to measure ability to explain scientific facts, to 
noke generalizations, and to draw eonelusions from scientific data. 
|f measurement of this type is to be valid, objectives* must be estab- 
ed at the beginning of courses. General objectives which are broad 
themselves poorly to objective measurement, whereas specific objec- 
es contributing to broad objectives are more tangible and therefore 
we readily measurable. The basie problem in the study of schoolroom 
rning is the formulation of measurable objectives and the construction 
tests which will determine the extent of their attainment. These tests 
sould be administered at regular periods over extended intervals, thereby 
usuring a basis for studying cumulative growth in the attainment of 


ijeet ives, 
Il, RETENTION 


Retention refers to the sustained effects of training, whereas aequisi- 
tion refers to its cumulative effects. Efficiency of learning depends not 
uly upon the amount acquired but also upon the amount retained of 
iat which is aequired. Retention may be observed from two standpoints. 
l‘irst, the aequisition process itself may be interpreted as retention, for 
vithout ability to retain the effects of previous training in learning ex- 
neriments, progress from one training period to another could not be 
made. In this broader sense learning is analogous to a football game in 
that the activities of the team playing the offensive may result in ad- 
ances interspersed with regressions, the total gain in yardage exceeding 
losses. Snoddy® gave 80 students a practice series of twenty tests of 
mirror drawing every day for six consecutive days. The twenty trials 
required approximately a half hour of practice and twenty-four hours 
clapsed between practice periods. After the scores of these students were 
plotted it was shown that each day of practice was partially spent in over- 
coming the loss of the previous day before a new phase of growth ap- 
peared. Temporary gain was distinctly different from the more perma- 
nent improvement, a fact demonstrating simultaneous operation of ac- 


« For an excellent discussion of the need for objectives, see Tyler, R. W. ‘‘ Formu 
ating Objectives for Tests,’’ Educational Research Bulletin, XIL (1933), pp. 197-206. 

®* Snoddy, G. 8S. Evidence for Two Opposed Processes in Mental Growth. New 
York: Seience Press, 1935. 

See also Courtis, 8S. A. ‘‘The Scientific Analysis of Learning,’’ School of Edu 
cation Bulletin, University of Michigan, VII (1935), pp. 3-7. 
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quiring and forgetting. The same principle is illustrated in Stump’s' 
study of progress in learning civies. 

The more frequent method of studying retention consists of: (1) 
measurement of initial aequisition, (2) the allowance of a definite lapse 
of time, and (3) remeasurement to determine the amount retained after 
the intervenient period. Tests immediately after acquisition probab): 
measure acquisition rather than retention. Its essential procedure is the 
measurement of the effects of training and the lapse of a definite period 
of time between measurement and remeasurement. Retention is usually 
measured by the methods of reeall, recognition, or relearning. Two of 
these methods, recall and recognition, are well adapted to schoolroom 
learning situations and may be illustrated by objective tests bearing the 
same names, whereas the relearning method is probably most useful in 
laboratory research. 

In a limited number of schoolroom studies investigators have either: 
(1) determined how much was known at the end of a course or subject 
and how much was known at definite intervals thereafter (retention being 
measured by objective tests) or (2) measured the gains in a subject or 
course during the period of instruction (using initial and end tests) and 
determined how much of the gain was retained after varying periods of 
time. Of the two procedures the latter is obviously the more accurate. 
Each method, however, yields strikingly similiar results. Investigations 
show that in general a large amount of subject matter is forgotten within 
a short time, at least 50 percent within a year’s period. These findings 
are sometimes interpreted as a direct indictment of teaching and of edu- 
‘ational methods. It must be borne in mind, however, that almost all of 
these studies were designed to measure only factual information, of which 
some forgetting is desirable in order to free the pupil’s mind of details 
of little significance which may be easily relearned if needed. An ex 
amination should be made of the results obtained when retention of teach- 
ing outcomes other than factual information is measured. 

Investigations which include the measurement of other outcomes are 
limited, but tentative findings present a more optimistic picture of the 
permanence of schoolroom learning. Tyler’ measured the degree of reten- 
tion for several outcomes in zoology including factual information, ex- 
planation of factual information, and ability to apply known facts. His 
study shows that although a large percentage of factual information was 


‘Stump, N. F. op. cit. 
"Tyler, R. W. op. cit. 
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soon forgotten, the ability to explain secientifie concepts and to make 
1 lligent applications showed only slight loss over extended intervals. 
ln estigations* of retention of attitudes show similar results. It would 
ear that attitudes, methods of solving problems, and ability to make 
lications are the most permanent outcomes of teaching. The central 
blem, as in acquisition, is the formulation of objectives for various 
sibjeets and fields and the construction of tests which will measure the 
extent of their attainment. 


III. SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR RESEARCH 


Upon the assumption that acquisition and retention are basic for ex- 
perimental study, the general plan, with particular reference to one school 
subjeet, may be outlined briefly as follows: 

1. The formulation of objectives for individual subjects or courses. 
\ clearly stated outline of objectives, reproduced for distribution to 
pupils, may be diseussed with them during the first meeting of the course. 
lor example, specifie objectives® (those more susceptible to measurement ) 
for seventh grade general science may be stated as the acquisition of facts 
rom the textbook, the ability to explain known facts, and the ability to 
draw conclusions from scientifie data. For the purpose of an investigation 

e pupils may be held responsible only for the materials of the textbook. 

2. The construction of tests which will measure the extent to which 

he objectives have been attained. This step necessitates the construction 
tests for measurement of factual information in general science, and 
of ability to explain the faets aequired, and to draw conclusions from 
scientifie data. A textbook in general science may be examined for all 
hasie materials and a series of tests devised to measure the degree to which 
the objeetives have been attained. Probably the most appropriate test 
‘or the measurement of factual information is some form of the simple 
reeall type, and of the ability to explain known facts and to draw con- 
clusions from scientific data, some form of the recognition type. The two 
latter tests must be so constructed that they will satisfactorily measure 
the extent to which the objectives have been attained and at the same time 
lend themselves to objective methods of scoring. Each of these tests 
should eover the same material and extend to a definite page or chapter 


* Peterson, R. C., and Thurstone, L. L. Motion Pictures and the Social Atti- 
tudes of Children. New York: Maemillan, 1933. 

*It would appear from Tyler’s work that these and other objectives can be 
measured satisfactorily. 
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in the text. The first series of tests made in at least two duplicate forms 
may consist of a certain number of simple reeall items, explanation items, 
and generalization items. For each unit of subject matter up to the com- 
pletion of the course simifar series may be devised including approxi 
mately the same amount of material and the same number of items for 
each type of test. 

3. The administration of tests to provide a basis for studying cumy 
lative growth. Since the test seores are to represent the cumulative growth 
process in general science (the total number of items acauired and r 
tained for two-week intervals, from the first day of the course), they 
should be given at regular intervals. For a seventh grade general science 
course of one semester the procedure may be as follows: A series of tests 
for measuring the extent of attainment of objectives will be given at reg- 
ular two-week intervals after an initial two-week period of instruction 
and study. Form A of the three tests may be administered to cover th 
first two weeks of instruction. After another two weeks of instructior 
Form A of the three tests designed to cover this additional unit of sub 
ject matter may be given and also Form B of the series of tests which 
were given two weeks previously. In this manner every two-week period 
will witness the administration of a Form A series to measure additional 
acquisition and the simultaneous administration of Form B of the pre 
ceeding series to determine the amount retained. The items in Form B 
should probably be intermingled with those in Form A in order to pre 
vent pupils, at least partially, from detecting that retention for two-wee! 
intervals is being measured. If the textbook contains approximately 450 
pages, at least nine series of tests and as many testing periods may lb 
arranged, followed by a final examination which may well be the Form Bb 
series over the entire text. As a further check upon progress during th 
semester a standardized general science test may be given upon the first 
day of the course and a duplicate form of the test upon the last day. Th: 
pupils should, of course, be informed by written instructions of the time 
of the tests and of the amount of text material to be covered during eac! 
testing period. 

This procedure utilizes a learning situation which approximates that 
of the psychological laboratory in all respeets except that of controlling 
the amount and character of study by pupils. To control this faeto 
supervised study periods would be necessary, but even then it would be 
difficult to estimate the amount of time and energy used by pupils in 


assimilating and digesting materials being ostensibly studied. Herein lies 
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stinguishing characteristic between laboratory and schoolroom re- 
seareh: The laboratory situation controls both the training and testing, 
yhereas the schoolroom may control adequately only the testing pro- 
eures, 

|. The presentation and interpretation of test results. After the ad- 

stration of the tests and their evaluation and refinement (if tests 
not been statistically evaluated previously), the investigator is ready 
abulate results and to trace cumulative growth in the abilities tested. 
smuch as retention for two-week intervals would be measured at each 
testing period with the exception of the first, it would be possible to study 
acquisition and retention simultaneously. If progress should be 
tted, both advances and regressions would doubtless be shown although 
curves would show cumulative growth up to the completion of the 
irse. There would be, on the basis of at least nine testing periods, 
rves of growth for factual information, curves for ability to explain 
scientific facets, and eurves for ability to draw conclusions or to make 
ieralizations upon scientifie data. Such curves would present a clear 
cture of progress in general seience. It would be possible to determine 
growth of these abilities in their relationship to one another, to study 
ctuations and plateaus, and to indicate factors contributing to uni- 
rmity or variability of performance from one testing period to another. 

The investigation might be extended to include such problems as the 

lowing: 

a. The problem of individual differences in acquisition. The progress 

pupils might be compared according to intelligence levels, those in the 

vhest 25 percent being compared with those of the middle 50 pereent 
nd the lowest 25 percent. Sex and age differences could be taken into 
ccount, and also the influence of training upon individual differences. 
lo those who are ahead at the beginning of the course maintain their lead 
s training continues? Does the group become more or less homogeneous 
ith each testing period? These and kindred problems might be studied 
n relationship to the several objectives considered. 

b. Investigation of types of learners and learning. This problem 
vould be attended by difficulties, but the measurement of several out 
omes would probably aid in identifying certain reeognized types of 
earners and learning. 

e. The study of the influence of certain guidance factors which con- 


tribute to economy in learning. An experimental group might be guided 


'v written instructions concerning the objectives to be achieved and the 
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methods of evaluating its work, while a control group might study thi 
text uninformed on these matters. One group might be informed of its 
scores at each testing period, while the other studies without knowledge 
of results. Other practical problems inelude the relative effectiveness of 
intensive and extensive reading programs, and problem-solving proced 
ures as compared with lecture methods of teaching. 

d. A comparison of progress in those subjects in which there is defi- 
nitely an interdependency of materials with that in subjects in which 
there is little or no interdependency. In the ease of some subjects it is 
essential that the learner master efficiently one unit of subject matter 
before he is able to study intelligently the next unit; in other subjects 
the organization of subject matter would probably make little difference 
in learning efficiency. 

5. The measurement of retention over extended intervals. As already 
indieated, retention for short intervals would be measured simultaneously 
with acquisition. In order to study retention over extended intervals, 
however, the same pupils should be retested on the same materials by 
duplicate forms of previous tests for definite periods of time after the 
completion of the course. If this were done, it would be possible to de- 
termine the amount of factual information retained in relationship to 
the amount of retention of ability to explain scientific facts and to draw 
conclusions from seientifie data. At this point might be checked tentative 
findings which indicate that the important outcomes of teaching are re- 
tained over long periods with slight loss. Other problems include: 

a. The relationship between the amount retained and the methods 
of measuring retention. 

b. The relationship between the degree of acquisition and the amount 
retained for varying lengths of time. 

ce. The relationship between the degree of intelligence and the amount 
retained; also age and sex differences. There is also the problem of indi 
vidual differences in retention. Does the group become more or less ho 
mogeneous with lapse of time? Although a great deal is known about indi- 
vidual differences in acquisition, little is known about individual differ- 
ences in retention. 

d. The relationship between teaching objectives (other than those 
mentioned) and the amount retained for varying periods of time. 

e. The effect upon retention of interpolated activities—the study of 
interference and reminiscence—the influence of the amount and character 
of activity following acquisition. 
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f. The relationship between the amount retained and methods of 

hing. 

g. The relationship between the amount retained and the study habits 

pupils. This problem could be studied in relation to types of learners 

d learning. 

h. The relationship between the amount retained and the frequency 

th whieh classes are held; also the relationship between the amount 
retained and the length of the course as expressed in weeks or months. 
\n attempt could be made to check laboratory studies dealing with the 
feet of distributed practice. 

6. Determining the pupil’s ability to transfer his learning to other 
tuations, both similar and different. Although ability to apply knowl- 
edge within a particular field could be measured by tests, the effectiveness 
of learning is determined by the ability to apply knowledge in other situ- 
tions. An index of good learning would take into account at least three 
measures—how much is acquired, how much is retained, and how much 
i! that which is both acquired and retained ean be applied. Transfer of 
‘raining is essentially a process of application. 

Almost all of these problems have been investigated with varying de- 
vrees of suecess in the psychological laboratory, but the results in their 
setting have only indirect value for the student of education seeking a 
practical understanding of the learning process. In the psychological 
laboratory, by means of artificial materials and laboratory techniques 
used in a controlled environment, one may describe rather accurately the 
ways in which learning proceeds and isolate the factors which influence it. 
In the typieal school, although it may never be possible to attain the eon- 
trol and precision of the laboratory, dependable results may be obtained 
by the eareful formulation of objectives for school subjects and the con- 
struction of tests which will measure their attainment. Where experi- 
mental schools are used for research, it is probable that one would run as 
little risk of error as the psychologist in his laboratory. Codperation is 
needed between educators and psychologists. Educators can codperate 
by furnishing practical advice on problems involving objectives, teaching 
procedures, and learning materials, and by offering their schools for ex- 
perimental research. Psychologists can codperate by furnishing technical 
skill in adapting techniques of the laboratory to the study of schoolroom 


learning. 
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AREAS OF HUMAN ACTIVITY 
O. I. FREDERICK 
University of Mississippi 
and 
LucILE J. FARQUEAR 
University, Mississippi 


A group working in the Curriculum Laboratory at the University of 
Mississippi during the Summer Session 1936 became interested in dis- 
covering what contributions the field of research might make toward 
Mississippi's program for improvement of instruction. As a part of this 
general program, a research study relative to the major areas of human 
activity was made by one of the committees responsible for this work, a 
report of which follows.’ Believing that research and educational philos- 
ophy should go hand in hand, the report begins with a statement of the 
edueational philosophy whieh guided the work. 

What is education? What is its ultimate aim? Edueation is a process 
of self-realization through learning to understand and participate in the 
activities comprising efficient living in the physieal and social environ- 
ment. This involves the development and use of (1) desirable habits and 
skills, (2) special interests and aptitudes, (3) creative and reereationa! 
expression, (4) an understanding of the past and present physical and 
social environments, (5) desirable attitudes and appreciations, and (6 
cooperative participation in effective living with others. The part of the 
school is to direct this process. In this definition you will notice that inte 
gration of the individual—self-realization—is achieved through individ- 
ual initiative and social participation. Not only is self-realization achieved 
largely through social participation, but social progress is achieved 
through self-realization of the greatest possible number of individuals 
This idea of edueation is neither unique nor original, but it is important 
for sane curriculum thinking. 

What activities comprise efficient living? To answer this, we must 
make a study of the individual’s activities as carried on in organized 
society. What does one actually do?) What man actually does today is 
really an outgrowth of what man has always done. The inventions that 
we think of as being so modern had their origins long ago. Our institu- 
tions and our knowledge are the result of social development under rela 
tively favorable physical conditions. Se, we are greatly influenced by 

‘Lucile J. Farquear and L. L. Byers under the general direction and with the 


assistance of O. I. Frederick. 
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our soeial and physical heritage. Through the intelligent use of this 
heritage we are able to carry on the same basic activities today as did the 
people in ancient times, but we carry on these activities in a vastly dif- 
ferent way. Their activities were simple because their intellectual capital 
was meager. Thanks to our rich heritage, our groups of activities—our 
areas of living—are complex and more nearly adequate. 

Our activities are inadequately performed. This is true because ade- 
quate performance has to be learned. The responsibility of the school is 
to see that more nearly adequate performance is learned. The function 
)! the school is so to enrich the life of each individual, to help him aequire 
so much of this rich heritage from the past that each can perform the 
activities of our highly organized society as efficiently as possible. But 
our social heritage has become a vast accumulated capital. Today no 
human mind can possess all knowledge and experience. The school must 
choose wisely and make available to the child only the most useful, the 
most essential things from the social heritage. 

How choose the most essential things? This brings us back to our aim 
of edueation. Edueation is to direet individuals in learning the activities 
comprising efficient living in the physical and social environment. The 
essential things should be, then, those things that are essential for the 
ndividual’s suecess in carrying on the activities of efficient living both 
as an individual and as a member of society. In order to choose these 
essential things, we must first decide upon the desirable activities per- 
formed by people in organized society. We are back to our question, 
What does man do? Obviously, what man does includes thinking and 
feeling as well as acting. What are his major groups of activities, his 
areas of living? 

Many different answers have been given to this question; many dif- 
ferent classifications of life activities have been made. The first task of 
the committee was to make an analysis of various classifications of human 
activities. 

Classifications of human activities. For the purpose of an analysis, it 
was desirable to find as many different types of classifications as possible. 
A strange assortment of sources was consequently used to answer certain 
questions. What did the outstanding writers of Ideal Commonwealths 
believe to be the major areas of activity? What do intelligent American 
club women regard as the important areas of living? What do other states 
revising their curriculum programs employ as the major areas of human 
activity? What do leading sociologists, anthropologists, economists, and 
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educators consider to be the major areas? Thirty-eight classifications, 
many of them based on research findings, were found and used in this 
investigation to secure answers to such questions.* 

Considerable variation was found in the bases employed for deter- 
mining the major life activities. Some writers based their classifications 
upon social problems, some upon needs, others upon social institutions; 
some based their classifications upon what really is, others upon what they 
believed should be; a few built their classifications primarily about the 
individual, while the majority built theirs about society. 

Some areas of human activity or phases of life were found in prac 
tically every one of the 38 classifications, while other areas were found 
but onee. A list was made of the 77 different items found in these 3s 
classifications. It was found that eight areas of human activity stood out 
as being included in the great majority of classifications. The two ac 
tivities ranking ninth and tenth seemed to make a logical combination 
and were combined to form a ninth area comparable in frequeney to the 
other eight. 

The committee realized that a certain area’s inclusion in most of the 
classifications did not necessarily guarantee its deserving special recog- 
nition any more than the exclusion of a certain area from most of th 
classifications meant that it had no importance. However, careful thought 
concerning these nine outstanding areas led to the conclusion that they 
were basal, or fundamental, drives of man. Evidently, the reason they 
were common to practically every classification was because they repre- 
sent universal types of activity, activities in which men have always been 
engaged and probably always will be engaged. The nine areas of human 
activity which emerged because of highest frequeney of mention in the 


38 classifications, were reworded as ‘‘doing’’ activities—the basie things 


which people actually do. What people do includes thinking and feeling 
as well as acting. Moreover, the actions of people are influenced greatly 
by what they think and feel and so thought and feeling are included indi- 
rectly also—ineluded in the way in which they really function effectively, 
that is through action. Careful study of the 67 remaining items men- 
tioned in the classifications indicated that they were less comprehensive 

* See the bibliography at the end of the article. Some of these classifications were 
titles of chapters or parts of books or were important topics discussed while other 
classifications were specifically listed as objectives, phases of living, institutions, as- 
peets of life, or areas of human activity. “9 

For a complete digest of these 38 classifications see Areas of Hwman Activity 
and Problems of Life which can be secured from the Mississippi State Department of 
Edueation, Jackson, Mississippi, for 15 cents. 
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nature than these nine areas of human activity. They were logically 
d easily placed under the nine major areas listed below. The frequency 
der this arrangement was then found to be as follows: 





























PUUGRe BEE I 5 oS poo ke codasedaueuseboeeevines 36 
Life and health—33; safety—2; biological heritage—1. 

Making a Living.............. eT ee ee Pe ee ee 50 
Voeation-economie — 27; consumption —6; production — 5; 
property—5; labor groups—2; men and machines—2; unem- 
ployment—1; farm relief—1; standard of living—1. 

DR I oo oo ohn scaix eiheld oats d ak bad nibh 4 bee ae eeennk 43 
Family-home—2s ; childhood and youth—3; sex—3; position 
of women—2; housing—2; food—2; clothing—1l; practical 
activities—1; personal services—1. 

ee Te CUNO, 6 nk evn cee cuba westaonniekacanees 30 
Religion-ethies—23; integrated philosophy—3; morals—3; 
prevailing ideals—1. 

I ee er ere 25 
Aestheties-art—22; culture—1l; mythology—1; charm and 
good manners—1. 

Dart Tes 5 kcava Sos eect swe tered danke tenis 42 
Edueation—20; integration of individual—3; mental effi- 
ciency—3; cinema—2; intellectual vision—2; psychology—2 ; 
the press—2; fundamental processes—1; radio—1l;_biog- 
raphies—1; how to study—1; reflective thinking and capacity 
for work—1; popular beliefs—1; folkways—1; mores—1. 

Coéperating in Social and Civie Action.................0.005. 76 
Socio-civie—34; social intercommunication—6; international 
relations—6; humanity-people—6; social security—3; crime 
and punishment—3; war—3; freedom—3; social welfare—2 ; 
taxation—2; the community—2; justice—1; prohibition—1; 
population—1; action and conflict—1; our constitution—1 ; 
legislation—1. 

Engaging in Recreational Activities..................0200008: 32 
Recreation-leisure—31; social contacts—1. 

Tuapraving Material Comeitione ccc ccs cccccccscsvcccnscasene 51 


Science—10; invention-exploration—9; communication—6 ; 
transportation—6; conservation—4; animal world—4; geog- 
raphy—3; buildings—2; material conditions—2; physical 
power—1; steel—1. 


heritage—1; climate—1; time—1; 
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After thus re-wording the nine areas of human living to make them 
express the things that people actually do, it seemed necessary to analyz 
these major areas further to make certain that all vital problems of actua 
living were being cared for by them. For this purpose 44 recent books, 
bulletins, and courses of study dealing with problems and trends of con 
temporary life were examined, and the problems treated by them wer 
listed under the areas to which they belonged. As a further check, rece: 
textbooks in various fields were examined to see if the problems they con 
sidered important had been utilized. In this fashion 349 problems ot! 
human living* were assembled and it was found that all these problems 
could easily be placed under the nine major areas. 

These nine areas of human activity were checked also against thi 
following eriteria which they met well: 

1. That the areas should have an underlying theme or principle that 
would prevent the inclusion of diverse, discordant items that have char 
acterized so many classifications of life areas. 

2. That they should be in aecord with a sound, basie philosophy of 
education. 

3. That they should provide for a balanced emphasis upon the indi 
vidual and society. 

4. That they should make provision for training the child to live sue 
cessfully while a child as well as training him for successful adult life. 

®. That they should include not only people’s actions but also the 
thoughts and feelings underlying their actions. 

6. That they should represent broad areas of human activity which 
have existed throughout the ages, and which, in consequence, would be 
significant for the future as well as for the present. The activities under 
these areas vary somewhat from age to age. This makes possible an 
emphasis on what should be, and so becomes practical for a progressivel) 
changing social environment. 

7. That they should call into use the vital aspeets of various fields of 
knowledge, both past and present, not giving undue emphasis to any one 
field. 

Ss. That they should inelude all vital aspects of human activity. Indi- 
viduals should be so directed that they will participate in the various areas 
of human activity, not neglecting any nor letting one activity interfere 


These problems are listed in Areas of Human Activity and Problems of Life, 
Mississippi State Department of Education, Jackson, Mississippi, pp. 42. Price: 
15 eents. 
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ih suecessful participation in other activities. For instanee, an indi- 
lual should not be so coneerned with activities involved in Getting a 
ving that he would neglect the activities desirable in Making a Home 
in Expressing Aesthetic Impulses. 
9. That the areas of human activity should be comprehensive enough 
cover the entire scope of education, including the development of skills, 
‘bits, understandings, appreciations, and attitudes needed in efficient 
id enjoyable living both as an individual and as a member of society. 
Concluding Statements. Probably the most pressing, as well as most 
uzzling, problem confronting present-day education is that of changing 
ur out-grown, traditional curriculum to fit a progressively changing 
ociety. Edueators agree that curriculum revision is necessary; they do 
ot agree upon the method of revision. Regardless of the ultimate method 
sed, however, the starting point must be the same—a sound philosophy 
if education. 

If the definition of education stated in the opening paragraphs of this 
irticle is acceptable, then it follows that the revised curriculum should 
consist of those experiences which would assist the individual to achieve 
sclf-realization by learning to perform as adequately as possible, the ae- 
tivities comprising efficient living in the physical and social environment. 
Then any experience—any curriculum content—which falls short of im- 
parting knowledge, attitudes, appreciations, skills, or habits necessary to 
efficient and enjoyable civilized living must de discarded. What basis 
should be used for deciding upon the things that are essential for the 
individual's success in carrying on these activities? The basis might well 
be the fundamental desirable things which man actually does, and which 
reveal his thoughts, feelings, and aspirations, together with the problems 
growing out of life in the physical and social environment. The purpose 
of this article has been to present a workable and satisfactory list of areas 
of human living, a list based not upon any single individual’s persona! 
bias or personal philosophy, but representing a composite of thirty-eight 
varied and representative classifications built upon both philosophic study 
and research. The fact that this composite classification of areas of living 
meets the demands of the nine carefully worked-out criteria stated pre- 
viously frees it, we hope, from most of the objections that have been 
levelled against other attempts to classify areas of human activity. 

In each of these nine areas of human activity, there are many vital 
problems and activities of life which ean be made the basic content of the 
eurrieulum whether that curriculum is organized primarily in terms of 
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subject fields or largely on the basis of an integrated program cutting 


acr 


gal 


oss subject fields to a considerable extent and in some instances or 
\ized directly around the problems of life themselves. 
Therefore, it is believed that this classification of areas of human .¢- 


tivity, in either case, furnishes a good starting point for developing a 


dynamic curriculum which will be sufficiently comprehensive and flexible t. 


to meet the needs of the present and of the changing future. 


~! 


10. 


11. 


14. 
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TWO METHODS OF TEACHING HIGH SCHOOL ALGEBRA 
A CRITICISM 
CARLETON WASHBURNE 
Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 
RicHarp Drake, in the September, 1935, issue of this Journal, report 
an interesting experiment comparing two methods of teaching high sehoo! 
algebra—an ‘‘individual method’’ and an ‘‘individual-group method.”’ 
The results, however, are not so interesting beeause the technique used 
the *‘individual method,’’ is sueh that no one who has seriously concerned 
himself with individual work would think of advoeating it. His ‘‘ind 
vidual-group’’ method on the other hand is probably a rather good sample 
of sane group instruetion. Practically his experiment is a compariso: 
between reasonably good teaching and definite assignments, on the on: 
hand, and, on the other hand, almost no teaching and no assignments 
Unfortunately he does not make this issue clear and confuses it by calling 
the latter the **individual method.’’ 

For both methods Drake used a textbook adapted to what Drake ealls 
the *‘individual-group’’ plan—i.e., a text which requires, like most texts 
a considerable amount of elucidation by the teacher. Drake’s class that 
was taught by the group method (it is a bit confusing and cumbersony 
to keep ealling it, as he does, the **individual-group’’ method) used th: 
text appropriately, i.e., the teacher introduced each topie to the entir 
group, using the first part of every period to do some real teaching in 
connection with the text. The youngsters on the ‘‘individual method 
however, simply plunged into the book to work things out by themselves 
While the author of the text claims that it is self-instructive. even 
easual examination of it by a teacher experienced in individual wor! 
leads to the immediate conelusion that only the unusually bright and 
diligent child could possibly learn from it without considerable elucida 
tion by the teacher. True, like the group method students, those taugli! 
by the ‘‘individual method’*’ got some remedial help from the teacher, } 
after taking the practice test at the end of a week’s unit they seemed t 
need such remeédial help. Exeept for this, however, they apparent! 
received little or no teaching. 

As if this were not a sufficient handicap, ‘‘each student did only as 
many problems as he felt to be necessary in order to understand thy 


work igh 


Children brand new to the study of algebra, freshmen in hig! 
school, were expected to decide for themselves, seemingly unaided, how 
much practice they needed on each step of the work. It would be ar 
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kable class that would err on the side of too much drill and of over- 


(he ‘‘group method’’ children, on the other hand, had daily syste- 

ic assignments by an experienced teacher. 

lhe problem therefore resolves itself to this: ‘‘ Will children, without 

hing, using an ordinary textbook, and allowed to do as they please 

hout praetice and drill exercises, learn algebra as well as those who get, 
iddition to the textbook, daily instruction and systematic assignments 
om the teacher??? Any experienced teacher could predict the results 

it Drake got—although the ‘‘individual method’’ children really did 
wtter than one would expect under the circumstances. 

It is, I believe, significant that Drake does not mention any other ex- 

criments that have been done along this line, and that not one of his 
tnote references is to any book or article on individual instruction. 
(ne would suppose him to be unaware that amy work had been done in 

s field. The ‘‘individual method’’ which he uses, dates back, except 
for his use of practice tests, to the days of Preston Search and the Pueblo 
Plan forty-five years ago—and was even more hit or miss than the Pueblo 
Plan, whieh at least decided how much practice the child should do. All 

I’rederic Burk’s work on the need for self-instructive teaching ma- 

rial, done twenty years ago, is ignored. All techinques of assignment 
orked out in schools that use individual method are forgotten. 

Ten years ago and more the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation published a Yearbook on ‘* Adapting Schools to Individual Dif- 
ferences’? (Twenty-fourth Yearbook, Part I1). In Seetion V of that 
Yearbook a definite program of individualization is given, showing the 
necessity of self-instruetive text material, especially prepared for indi- 

idual work, or of an assignment booklet giving the necessary teacher 
explanations to accompany a regular text. A definite plan of assignments 
for the children is suggested, and a system of diagnostic testing with 
necessary remedial work. In that same Yearbook are descriptions of a 
ariety of experiments with individual work. None of them simply ‘turn 
‘hildren loose on a textbook without instruction and without assignments. 

Interestingly enough, a textbook in individualized algebra has been 
rrepared based on work in the very school where Mr. Drake conducted 
iis experiment. Dr. C. N. Stokes, now at Temple University, was formerly 
ead of the mathematies department at the University of Minnesota High 
School, and has reported some interesting experiments on the results of 
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individual teaching of algebra versus group method with materials which 
he especially prepared for the individual work. 

Any sensible method of individualized work presupposes that if the 
child is to get along with a minimum of help from the teacher, text ma- 
terial must be prepared with this in mind or must be supplemented by 
self-instructive explanations—lucid, childlike explanations and worke«! 
out examples, instead of the over-condensed explanations found in thie 
ordinary text and in the text used by Drake. You can’t just take away 
the teacher, and put nothing in his place. Furthermore any informed 
teacher using individual instruction, plans the child’s assignments with: 
considerable care. This is usually done at regular intervals in consulta- 
tion with the child and with consideration of the child’s ability and stage 
of development. 

The most important element of individualization, however, has not 
yet been touched upon. It is not brought out in the 24th Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, but does come into the 29th. 
That element is the question of the child’s readiness—grade-placement, 
some call it. The primary object of individual instruction is to enable a 
child to wait until he has the necessary maturity and foundations to learn 
any given topic. To take a group of children who happen to be put into 
an algebra class because they have just come in from the eighth grade 
and plunge them all at once into the same material, regardless of the 
difference in their mental ages and regardless of their mathematica! 
foundations is the antithesis of individual instruction. 

A real comparison between individual method, as it is understood by 
those who have made any study of it, and group method, would involve 
first of all the careful testing of every child in the individual method 
group as to his mental age and as to his mastery of the prerequisite 
foundations and mathematical abilities and concepts. Then no child 
would begin his algebra until he had reached the necessary mental age 
and mastered the necessary foundations—for some children this might 
be in their freshman year, for some in their sophomore, junior, or senior 
year. For a few it would perhaps never occur. Once started on their 
algebra, the individual group would use a self-instructive text, with ex- 
planations and worked out examples which had been tried out on children 
time and again and found to be effective with the minimum of help from 
the teacher. They would have diagnostic tests at frequent intervals and 


F Stokes, C. N., and Sanford, Vera. First Course in Algebra. New York: Henry 
Holt & Company, 1935. 
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se would be keyed to the necessary remedial work. They would have 
.)stematie assignments made by the teacher at regular intervals and 
sted to their own individual needs and ability. The work of such a 
croup, so instructed, might be compared with such a ‘* group method’’ 
«lass, as Mr. Drake deseribes. I wonder, however, whether even Mr. Drake 
would question the prediction that the outeome would be far different 
‘rom that which he got by setting up a man of straw and calling it 


individual method.’’ 


EN 





SIXTH GRADE HEALTH AWARENESS IN MASSACHUSETTS 
FREDRIKA Moore 
AND 
ANGELINE HAMBLEN 
Massachusetts Department of Public Ilealth 


INTRODUCTION 

For fifteen years or so, teachers have been trying to interest their 
pupils in spinach, early bed hours, clean hands and such other things 
as have been decreed to be good for young bodies and minds by those 
whose wisdom should enable them to know. The lure of spinach, et al, 
has not been such as to cause them to be snapped up avidly either literally 
or figuratively by the young; so hard pressed instructors devised a 
barrage of health posters, health books, health games and competitions 
under cover of which they hoped that the health habits would slip up 
on the children unawares. These tactics not proving entirely successful 
they are gradually being abandoned for what appears to be a more 
scientific approach. 

This new approach, backed by psychology and pedagogy, uses as its 
ammunition such terms as,—‘‘learning by doing,’’ ‘‘ putting the pupils 
into actual life situations,’’ ‘‘training judgment in health matters.” 
Whether it will prove a more successful approach than the earlier one 
only time will tell. And when that time comes perhaps some clever 
person will have devised a way by which the results of the attack ean 
be satisfactorily tested. At present there is no such test. After all the 
real results cannot be ascertained until the children have matured and 
are living lives unsupervised by parents and teachers, when their sound- 
ness of health or lack of it and their manner of living will tell the story, 
could it but be read, of how much or how little our efforts have availed. 

In the meanwhile we must evaluate as best we may the work being 
done even though we get thereby merely trends, suggestions and ideas 
instead of definite statistical evidence, otherwise we shall drift entirely 
without guidance in our health teaching. Henee, this article is offered. 
It answers no questions finally, perhaps it raises more questions than it 
answers. It presents the results of a health awareness test given to 
sixth grade children in Massachusetts and discusses the results. Sinee 
Massachusetts is probably an average state as concerns its school health 
program perhaps these results will prove suggestive to others. 
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CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH THE TEST WAS GIVEN 

In Massachusetts all the communities have the benefit of school medical 
and nursing service and the law requires a health examination of every 
cvild onee a year, and to a certain extent sets the standard of the exam- 
nation by requiring a standard physical record ecard to be filled out. 
!.e nurses ‘* follow up’’ in the homes. 

The majority of the teachers carry on morning inspection, and health 
ustruction is universal, but it varies from the casual use of health readers 
io well organized programs. The superintendents of schools are, as a 
whole, econvineed of the value of school health programs and give them 
support. 

During May and June of 1934 the abbreviated form of the American 
(hild Health Association ‘*Test of Health Awareness’’ was given to 
2033 sixth-grade children in 46 schools in 21 places. (For a description 
of the complete test see Health Education Tests, School Health Research, 
\onographs No. 1, Ameriean Child Health Association, distributed by 
the American Publie Health Association, 50 W. 50th Street, New York 
City). The group was made as representative as possible, being com- 
posed of children from different parts of the State, from communities 
of different size. children of different social levels, children with organ- 
ived health instruction and those where the instruction is more casual. 

The test itself is in three parts, the first part consisting of four short 
stories in which the children are supposed to underline statements con- 
cerning things that are good for health and to cross out those that are 
had for health. This is timed for fifteen minutes. The second part, 
matching, is timed for seven minutes, and the third part, true false, timed 
for eight minutes. 

In giving the test the explicit directions which came with it were 
followed. Except in one instance the tests were given by the same person. 
They were corrected according to the key furnished by the American 
(hild Health Association. The teachers were not informed ahead of 
time that the test was to be given. 

Of the 2033 children, 53 pereent were from communities over 25,000, 
30 percent from places 5,000-25,000, and 17 percent from places under 
5,000. This approximates the pereentage of distribution of school chil- 
dren in the State. 

Intelligence tests were not made. The children were taken by class- 
rooms unselected as far as mentality went, henee there is a seattering of 
mentally subnormal of about 114 pereent in the group tested. 
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Sixty-one pereent of the children were of foreign born or mixed par. 
entage. This corresponds to the latest figures, now five years old, of the 
parentage of children below fifteen in the Massachusetts schools whic! 
showed the percentage then to be 58. The main nationalities represente< 
where a language other than English was spoken in the home were Italian. 
Portuguese, Scandinavian, French Canadian, and Polish. 


RESULTS 


TABLE I 
COMPARISON OF THE RESULTS IN THE CITIES IN MASSACHUSETTS, NEW York Crry, 
AND TEN Crry SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


Percent of Cases Making Less than Score at Left 


Score Massachusetts Cities! Nation-wide Survey? New York City® 
129 oe oe 100.0 
125 iets 99.9 
121 100.0 99.9 
117 99.9 99.7 
113 99.9 99.3 ones 
109 99.7 97.9 100.0 
105 99.5 95.9 99.5 
101 29.2 92.9 99.0 
97 98.8 87.8 98.3 
93 97.3 83.0 96.5 
ay 94.8 77.3 92.8 
RS 92.0 69.9 88.7 
sl aR 63.1 81.1 
77 83.4 55.3 74.5 
73 77.0 49.3 68.1 
69 70.5 42.5 61.2 
65 63.0 34.9 52.8 
61 54.7 27.2 44.8 
7 46.5 23.0 36.2 
> 37.2 17.3 29.5 
40 29.2 13.0 21.9 
45 83.3 10.8 16.3 
41 15.2 10.8 
37 9.7 5.0 6.7 
33 6.8 2.8 4.2 
29 44 1.3 1.9 
25 2.4 0.5 1.3 
1 9 0.2 0.5 
17 5 oO1 0.1 
13 1 0.1 ‘ 
9 0 0 


133 the highest possible score 
' Based on 1081 cases in 21 schools in 6 communities. 
? Based on 938 cases in 18 city schools. 
* Based on 1446 cases in 10 schools. 
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l par. TABLE Ia 


of the COMPARISON OF THE RESULTS IN MASSACHUSETTS BY SIZE OF COMMUNITY 
Leh ercent of Cases Making Less than Score a 
Whiel P t of C Making Less than Se t Left 
Pnted Cities over Cities and Towns Towns under 
lj Score 25,000 5,000 to 25,000 5,000 
Lila 
™ 121 100.0 
117 99.9 
113 99.9 coos aeee 
109 99.7 100.0 100.0 
105 99.5 99.5 99.3 
ry 101 99.2 98.5 99.3 
97 98.8 96.7 98.0 
93 97.3 93.5 96.5 
89 94.8 91.0 95.0 
&5 92.0 86.8 91.8 
81 88.3 3 85.6 
77 83.4 72.0 81.0 
73 77.0 65.5 73.9 
69 705 58.0 67.0 
65 63.0 49.8 57.5 
61 54.7 42.3 47.0 
57 46.5 33. 39.8 
53 37.2 25.5 31.5 
49 29.2 18.1 23.5 
45 22.2 12.8 15.8 
41 15.2 9.3 10.9 
37 9.7 6.8 6.9 
83 6.8 4.1 4.3 
29 4.4 2.7 3.1 
25 2.4 1.3 6 
21 9 3 
17 5 3 
13 1 0 
9 0 
133 the highest possible score. 
Based on 2033 cases in 46 schools in 21 communities 
TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MARKS IN QUARTERLY DIVISION 
OF GRADES, BY Size OF ComMMUNITY (See Chart) 
Cities Cities and Towns 
over Towns 5,000 under 
25,000 to 25,000 5,000 
Highest quarter grades 0-48........ 21 33 22 
Second quarter grades 49-60........ 24 25 31 
Third quarter grades 61-73......... 26 24 2% 


Lowest quarter grades 74-118...... 2y 18 24 
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TABLE III 


COMPARISON OF TILE RESULTS BY AGE AND SEX 
toys Girls byt 
ll yrs 12 yrs 13 yrs 11 yrs. 12 yrs. 13 
Number ineluded 364 356 193 395 334 14 
Highest seore 118 107 a0 108 109 l 
Lower quartile 51 i7 42 57 50 4 
Upper quartile 75 72 67 9 6 4 
Median 62 a) 4 67 62 
TABLE IV 
COMPARISON OF THE RESULTS BY FORM OF QUESTION silt 
Story Matching True False ah 
Highest possible 72 21 40 
Actual highest 66 21 au 
Lower quartile 17 7 22 
Upper quartile 3 13 ‘1 
Median : 24 10 27 


* 12 children had perfect scores 
} children had this score 


SUBJECT MATTER OF QUESTIONS 


The questions were divided under fourteen headings. A represen- 
tative sample of 541 books were examined with the following results. It 
should be borne in mind that there were not the same number of questions 


on each subject. 





TABLE V 


No. of Percent of Questions 

Subject Matter of Questions Questions answered correctly 
Food habits and foods 16 60 
Pe OG See Geb cts cavinerbiachoened 3 50 
Rest and sleep bas _ ‘ia bhivstonae 3 29 
Exercise . 1 68 
Body cleanliness See sec deseensesrdecsees 6 45 
Hygiene of special organs ‘ eu ” 65 
Sanitation and preventive measures............ 37 4a 
Clothing ws ; 4 61 
Safety and first aid wt peabaked 4 63 
Mental hygiene 3 52 
Sex education 1 45 
\leohol, tobacco and drugs 1 67 
Physiology and anatomy 7 39 
2 45 


Posture . 


Total o« eeeteer eoaeseesocsosee 
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TYPE OF INSTRUCTION 
(‘lasses were chosen for comparison where the social status was similar 
ot where the teaching varied. 
TABLE VI 


Class 1-A Class 2-A 
DE OE... sdasp erage awe < 99 93 
rey ee eee eee 25 25 
SO ee eee 55 44 
Upper quartile . . ie bald haw eee 79 70 
Median ... 66 52 
66.5 56.9 


DUG % oe bee ow sesas 


These children, 80 percent of foreign parentage, were in different rooms in the 
same building. All had morning inspection. Health readers were used for all, but 
Group I-A had regularly 15 minutes a day of health instruction, the other class no 
ealth work beyond morning inspection and oecasional casual reading. 


Class 1-B Class 2-B 
Highest score . . +eebeee ane 104 84 
Lowest score... ... Lk vases 40 38 
er AOE 4... owe ias es 67 56 
Upper quartile . . ah le en 93 72 
Median... .. Kee h evn 76 61 
79.7 61.7 


\verage » Ge eee CES Oks ee S 


These were classes in the same school of similar home background. Class 1-B had 
teacher interested in a health program. Class 2-B’s teacher was indifferent. 


Class 1-C Class 2-C 
Highest score j ard i o4 107 
Lowest score . $4 27 
. 
Lower quartile . . R , 51 30 
Upper quartile . 67 79 
Median a8 4 
60.5 60.5 


\verage is» ##8 ¢6 ° cnwheod 
Both were composed of Italians and 
Units of activity are used in 
its health in- 


These two classes were in different towns. 
Portuguese. Both were housed in sanitary buildings. 
teaching Class 1-C. Class 2-C has no inspection and uses no readers; 


struction is casual. 


Class 1-D Class 2-D 
Highest score a5 o7 
Lowest score a6 on 
Lower quartile .. . Phi RRS 60 46 
Upper quartile... ..... 76 73 
NR a ee oK eos ah Rhee 69 62 
67.3 60.9 


\verage 


These two classes were in different communities but were both composed of upper 
middle elass American children. Class 1-D was in a town where there had been an 
organized health program over a period of years. There was no or very casual health 


teaching for Class 2-D. 
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Class 1-E Class 2-E 

gO eee ete 97 83 

MOS URNS 5 ae weweceescsceons 27 25 

DO GUS «6.4 viva eses eves 51 46 

SE MOE: 2.4. Heed edbeasbis 76 69 

DR 5s. %, ovows Chawoameeneak ae 65 62 

EVES e660 0401 Hew shoo es eee 63.5 58.5 


Class 1-E had no morning inspection. Health readers were in use. The teacher was 
enthusiastic and was the first year out of teachers college. Class 2-E had morning in- 
spection but no other health teaching. Both classes were composed of American 
children in semi-rural communities. 


TABLE VII 


SocraL STATUS AND RACE 


Class 2-F Class 1-C 
Pn ee « 6s wecaekiuaenmenka Te 94 
Pee ro Ce ee 48 34 
Pr Ce «6 6. deweveuneuans 66 51 
SY (GUNG cae nee cbaseeenes 83 67 
NST eee ee 77 58 
BNE. oc: sat butsconnesina 75.7 60.5 


These groups are from the same town. Class 1-C is composed of Italians and 
Portuguese, where for the most part English is not spoken at home. Class 2-F is a 
elass of American children from comfortable middle class homes. Class 2-F has ha: 
morning inspection and uses health readers twice a week. There is an excellent activi 
ties program in Class 1-C, 


Class 1-E Class 2-G 
Pe Ce... taageabewe eecty 97 95 
Rene MENNE 6 6». ws bedcdtnpiesess 27 34 
ng eee eee 51 49 
CE GD no's cis ederteenonns 76 78 
RE ¢. at Bbdedsten een stePiens 65 64 
BRRGGR 6 2.6 Bees bad Cawahesdotind 63.5 62.2 


These classes are in the same rural community. The type of teaching is the same 
in both schools. Class 1-E is 95 percent American; Class 2-G, 70 percent of foreign 


parentage. 

Class 1-H Class 2-C 
Dn Pn : <5 sec db emee A hewe 98 107 
Se OOO « 6s *6 cbeavrewiaecd xe 26 27 
Lower quartile... .....5--seees 54 39 
WG GOUGING 6.8 6 occcsessedcne 8&3 79 
eT TITe Ter TS ee 68 57 
BE 6 a & entavedededs teeawks 62.6 60.5 


Both classes are in rural communities. Neither have any health teaching that 
could be called such. Class 1-H is composed of Scandinavians; Class 2-C of Portu- 


guese. 
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Class 1-D Class 2-I 
PG: OND... 5. s Eehedeetsensaes 95 106 
SOR GOED ks. See bsevcéineran 36 28 
RG CDs av Soeensaninn ss 60 53 
De EE 6. 6m 42805 cause ee 76 77 
RU ws a cee tgewe sbebuavegas 69 65 
De oo & Shek de ndendetepreae 67.3 64.8 


Both classes are in the same city and have been exposed to the same organized 
th teaching. Class 1-D is composed of American children of upper middle class. 
Cioss 2-I is composed of children of foreign parentage (Hebrews, Italians, Irish). 


DISCUSSION 


In going over the study two results catch the attention immediately 
ables I and IT) : Massachusetts sixth-grade children did not distinguish 
themselves in the test when compared with the children in the other two 
studies, and in Massachusetts the city children did far less well than the 
children in medium sized communities. 

Any comment on Table I is based entirely on speculation as conditions 
and health programs in the cities outside of Massachusetts are not known. 
We know only that more Massachusetts children were tested than were 
tested in either of the other two programs and that the directions for 
viving the tests were followed carefully, as will be seen later. Race, in- 
terest of the teacher, and home environment are influential factors in 
health consciousness. 

Whether the children tested were unequal in these factors or whether 
the determinating factor lies in the health instruction program is not 
known. 

Within Massachusetts the difference of scores in favor of the medium- 
sized places is sufficiently marked to suggest that it is due to something 
more than chance. Nationality as a cause of difference can probably be 
eliminated since that factor was cared for by keeping the percentage of 
children of foreign born approximately equal in the different groups of 
communities. Home environment, on the other hand, may be a determin- 
ing influence, as it is more favorable in communities of medium size than 
in the large cities where there are large groups of indigents, or small 
rural communities where struggle for maintenance is severe. There is no 
way of accurately determining this, but there is an impression that in 
the medium-sized places the general level of intelligence in foreign groups 
is higher and there are more effectively organized community health pro- 
grams and greater interest in health problems among the teachers. 

When results by age and sex are compared (Table III) it is found 
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that the highest score made, 118 out of a possible 133, was made by ay 
eleven-year-old boy. Aside from this the girls did slightly better thay 
the boys and the younger children better than the older ones. The age 
difference is probably due to the fact that no intelligence tests were given 
to eliminate the retarded children who naturally were older than the 
average in their grade. As the test was given in only one grade the fact 
that the girls generally did better than the boys might mean that boys 
in this particular age group have their interests focussed on other things 
and the tables might be turned if a different age group were considered. 

The form of question undoubtedly influenced considerably the results 
(Table IV). The children were unfamiliar with the story form and had 
according to the scores the most difficulty with it. Most of the children 
had had experience with the true, false type in their tests in other sub- 
jects, so it was rather a surprise to find that they found the ‘‘ matching” 
easiest. We question the accuracy of results obtained, when, in testing 
for a particular thing such as health awareness, an unfamiliar procedure 
is used with children of the sixth grade level. Though the procedure ma) 
be carefully explained too many other factors enter the picture, especially 
when the test is timed as this one was. 

In attempting to evaluate the influence of the type of instruction 
upon health awareness (Tables under VI), five different groups were 
selected for study each group of two having similar backgrounds, but 
different types of teaching. A study of the results shows undoubtedly thy 
favorable influence of the more interested teacher. 

Some of the results under the comparison of social status and rac 
(VII) are a bit puzzling. A comparison of Class 1-C and Class 2-F shows 
Class 1-C with a well-developed health program doing less well than 
Class 2-F with only a casual one. Is this difference due to the better home 
environment of Class 2-F or was the test unfair to the children in Class 
1-C’ who use English less readily than those in Class 2-F. On the whol: 
this group of figures indicates a difference in health awareness in favo: 
of children of English speaking parents from comfortable homes. 


SUMMARY 
In our attempt to form some judgment of the results of health teach 
ing in the public schools of Massachusetts we feel that : 
1. Medium-sized towns did slightly better than rural communities 
and much better than cities. 
2. Girls generally did better than boys. 
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. The form in which the question was presented made some differ- 

», the ‘‘story’’ type being most difficult. 

!. Questions on food and food habits showed a fairly large percentage 

‘orrect answers, while a poor showing was made in questions on sani- 
‘ion and preventive measures. 

>. The child’s knowledge of health habits is influenced by the home 

ironment and by the type of instruction. 


A test of this type is no criterion of the influence upon actual living 
fected by health instruction in the schools. It tests the ability of the 

ldren to indicate what they know about healthful living and to some 
extent it tests their judgment in health matters. The handicap, in taking 
, test of this kind, suffered by children from homes where little English 
is spoken must be taken into consideration when comparing their results 
vith those of children from American homes. 

However, while we are aware that too great reliance should not be 
put on a test of this kind, we feel that some valuable hints, at least, 
affecting health instruction may be found in this study. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that the prevailing low scores indicate 
one of two things; either the test is not suited to this age group or that 
our present methods of health instruction are not as effective as might 
be wished. More tests and more studies made by others in different parts 
of the eountry are urgently needed if methods in health edueation are to 
be evolved which will place this important phase of school life on a high 


plane. 
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PREDICTING PERFORMANCE IN COLLEGE ENGLISH! 
MAZIE EARLE WAGNER and EUNICE STRABEL 
University of Buffalo 


THE purpose of the present study is to determine what measures 
available at college entrance best predict subsequent performance in 
Engiish. Our experimental group ineludes all students—661 men and 
women students—who entered the University of Buffalo during the years 
1925 through 1929 except transfers from or to other colleges and those 
who ‘‘were failed out’’ during the first semester. 

The following data were obtained for each pupil: a weighted averave 
of all ‘‘aeademie’’ New York State Regents Examination grades; al! 
subject Regents grades including, of course, those for English; the 
school? average grade for the four years of English, and the school 
English I grade; the American Council Psychologieal Examination for 
High School Graduates and College Freshmen sigma scores for the entire 
examination and for the five sub-tests, Completion, Artificial Language, 
Arithmetic, Analogies, and Opposites; the Iowa High School Conten: 
Examination sigma scores for the total and for the four sub-tests, English. 
Mathematies, Social Science, and Physical Science; rank in high schoo! 
graduating class for all students from four large Buffalo high schools; 
sex; age at high school graduation; and number of high school units 
eredit. Our criteria of college English success were grades in freshman 
English, in sophomore English, and an average of all English courses 
taken during the first two years of college attendance. 

Table I shows prediction coefficients for our three criteria of English 
performance. By and large, of those measures studied, the weighted 
average of all academic New York State Regents Examination grades is 
the best predictive device. The Regents Latin III examination grade bes! 
foretells the college English average. The coefficients of correlation be- 
tween our English criteria and (1) the English sub-test of the lowa Con 
tent Examination, (2) the average of ali school marks in English earned 


* This study was made possible through a grant from the General Education Board. 
It is part of a larger study of prediction. See Wagner, M. E., ‘‘ Prediction of College 
Performance,’’ The University of Buffalo Studies, [IX (1934), pp. 125-172 and 184-207 

* All New York State high school students are required to take final Regents Ex 
aminations issued by the University of the State of New York at the end of third and 
fourth year English, the second and subsequent years of all languages, the individual! 
science, history, commercial, and art courses. These Regents Examinations are semi- 
objective in type, uniform for the entire State, and checked at Albany for uniformity 
of seoring. Class performance is in no wise included. The school grades result from 
class performance and teachers’ examinations. 
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TABLE I 


1 ZerRo-—ORDER CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN COLLEGE 
ENGLISH AND VARIOUS MEASURES 
MEAN 2-YR. FRESHMAN SOPHOMORE 
COLLEGE ENGLISH ENGLISH ENGLISH 
No. r No. r No. r 
I Regents Mean* Boys 250 57 250 4 214 .37 
ures Girls 151 65 151 64 139 59 
Total 401 .62 401 .61 353 50 
P in i Regents Mean _— Boys 390 53 388 49 376 42 
and Girls 217 .65 217 .63 212 49 
—— Total 607 .60 605 58 598 48 
Curs Re ts English IV Boys 429 .47 430 .43 406 . 36 
Girls 229 58 229 58 224 .42 
lose Total 658 47 659 53 630 .43 
«in H. 8. Class* Boys 263 47 264 43 226 34 
Girls 157 .60 157 .62 145 56 
aire Total 420 .57 421 4 371 Ag 
al Content English Boys 341 52 346 AZ 318 40 
all Girls 141 58 140 49 138 42 
th Total 482 .57 486 50 456 45 
@ 
; s. English Av. Boys 334 .39 336 40 320 26 
ool Girls Is .33 184 48 180 34 
. Total 518 .52 520 49 500 .39 
lor \merican Council Boys 22 51 424 44 404 42 
ir Education Opposites Girls 230 45 230 AT 225 30 
r Total 652 49 654 49 629 .38 
re, Regents Latin HII Boys 245 .64 245 40 237 .38 
Girls 157 .68 157 .52 154 43 
nt Total 402 .68 402 49 391 .43 
sh Regents English III Boys 425 .39 126 41 + 
: Ciirks 232 .42 232 48 
ol Total 657 45 658 48 
. H. S. English I Boys 383 .39 385 . 36 
S; Girls 200 .33 194 .39 
t Total 583 45 584 41 
Ss 
Regents English II Boys 409 .32 411 34 
n Girls 224 44 224 44 
Total 633 .43 635 44 
‘S tal lowa Content Boys 340 46 342 45 325 .38 
Girls 141 .62 141 58 138 .47 
Total 481 .50 483 AT 463 39 
h egents Eng. Literature Boys 52 .07 52 .34 52 17 
Girls 55 .60 54 .52 53 .41 
d Total 107 21 106 44 105 31 
8 \merican Council Boys 422 .40 424 40 404 -27 
Education Completion Girls 230 .44 230 49 225 .35 
t Total 652 37 64 41 629 28 
\merican Council Boys 416 .39 417 38 400 .28 
Education Total Girls 229 .27 229 .48 224 .33 
Total 645 35 646 .40 624 .28 
Regents Eng. Grammar Boys 2 27 267 34 
Girls 163 18 163 .29 
Total 429 30 430 35 
(American Council Boys 422 .21 
Education Artificial Girls 230 44 
Language Total 652 .30 
Age at H. S. Grad. Boys 21 —.18 
Girls 215 —.18 
Total 636 — .23 
No. of H. 8. Units Boys 430 .09 
Girls 232 .27 
Total 662 .22 
\merican Council Boys 358 -14 
Education Analogies Girls, 146 15 
Total 504 12 


*Cases from only four large Baffalo high schools over a six year period. The rank in class as presented 
here cannot be compared with all r's presented in this table since the small high schools with their 
more variable student populations are not included. 


a 
**Inasmuch as tim? did not p2rmit the calculation of all possible interrelations, the less likely ones have 
been omitted. 
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during high school attendance, and (3) the final Regents grade received 
in secondary school English, are also quite high. College English per- 
formance may be predicted almost equally well by a measure of general 
performance, of language achievement, or of previous success within the 
field of English itself. 

Knowledge of vocabulary, such as shown by the responses to the Oppo- 
sites portion of the American Council on Edueation Psychological Exam- 
ination, provides a fair criterion for predicting suecess in future courses 
in English. The scores made by boys have slightly higher predictive value 
than those made by girls. Coefficients of correlation between boys’ scores 
on this test and the marks earned in English are higher than for any 
other measure except the Regents average and the Iowa Content Englis)) 
sub-test. 

A broad knowledge, such as is shown by a good seore on the total 
Iowa Content Examination, is also significant in foretelling suceess in 
college English. The relationship between girls’ scores on this test and 
English grades is higher than any other measure except the total Regents 
average. For the boys, this test is not so predictive of subsequent Englis! 
performance. 

The exact rank in the high school graduating class earned by eac}) 
individual was available for students from four large Buffalo schools 
This measure stands high in predictive value for such school populations 
It is anticipated, however, that adding individuals from smaller schools 
will reduce the size of the relationship. This measure, therefore, is no! 
recommended for general predictive use. 

In general, the best predictive measure for any sophomore course is 
freshman course in the same collegiate department.’ The field of English 
is consistent with these findings. The relationship between these two 
courses is r.43 for boys, r.64 for girls, and r.59 for the total group. Fresh- 
man college English also provides the best prediction coefficient for the 
average of the other more advanced English courses taken by this student 
body. 

THE COOPERATIVE ENGLISH TEST 

In an attempt to improve our ‘‘ guessing system’’ with regard to Eng- 
lish success, the Coéperative English Test was administered to the 1931 
and 1932 entering freshmen classes. It will be noted from Table II that 
the total Regents mean and the total Coéperative English Test predicted 


* Wagner, Op. cit., p. 188 ff. 
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‘resuman English about equally well. For students within New York 
State, the Regents mean may be obtained with no investment of students’ 
time, no test cost, and less clerical work than testing would necessitate. 
However, for non-New York State Secondary students, the Codperative 
English Test would be very valuable. 
(he relationship between the total Coéperative English Examination 
the sophomore college English grade is r.62. The best relationship 
tained in the preceding section was r.59 between freshman and sopho- 
more college English. Again our two best measures are about equal. For 
ering students, the Coéperative English Test would, of course, be su- 
perior. For students who have completed one year of college work, the 
freshman English grades can be obtained without any expenditure for 
‘ests and test correcting or additional investment of students’ time. 


THE NELSON-DENNY READING TEST 
The 1931-32 entering freshman class was given the Nelson-Denny 
Reading Examination; subsequently many enrolled in freshman English. 
lhe correlation coefficients between grades in this course and (1) total 


TABLE II 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN COLLEGE ENGLISH CoURSES 
AND CoéperatTive Enouisn Test, Toran anp Susp-—Tests 


Combination of Scores and Grades No. Cases r 


wrative Sub-Test Mechanics and 


English 101* . Sa ee ye ; aaa cc: wae .49 
English 102* ‘31 189 34 
English 101-2** ‘31 : 186 49 
English 101 2 *32 . 148 61 
bination Coéperative Sub-Tests Vocabulary and Literature and 
English 101-2 "31 180 50 
perative Sub-Test Literature and 
English - 2 "32 . 145 40 
perative Sub-Test Vocabulary and 
English 101-2 "32 . 145 51 
tal Coéperative English Test and 
English 101-2 ‘31 . 189 58 
English 101-2 32 149 .62 
mbination Coéperative Sub-Tests Vocabulary and Literature and 
English 201—-2** ‘31 47 .49 
tal Coéperative Test and English 201-2 ‘31 , i7 .62 


*English 101-2 is the freshman course in this field; 101 is the first term and 102, the second. 


**English 201-2 is the sophomore course in this field. 
Reading Test scores was r.51, (2) the Paragraph Reading sub-test, r.33, 
and (3) the Voeabulary sub-test, r. 49. It will be remembered that the 
()pposites sub-test of the American Council Psychological Examination 
vave, especially for the boys, a fairly high prediction coefficient. The 
Vocabulary sub-test of the Nelson-Denny substantiates the statement that 
good vocabulary is paramount in English course success. However, no 
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measure included in this test is as predictive as either Regents Latin |[| 
grades, Regents English IV, the average high school grade in English. +} 
total Regents average, or the Codperative English Test. 


COMBINATIONS OF VARIOUS PREDICTING MEASURES 
Investigation was made of the possibility of improving predictio) 
English success by the use of the multitple correlation technique (a 
tistical combination of variables). For the 189 cases for which com; 
data were at hand, the following relationships were obtained with gr 


in freshman college English: 


Nelson-Denny total examination and age at high school graduation i 
Regents English 1V and age at school graduation................ P59 
Codperative English total and age at high school completion........ ri] 
Coéperative English and the Opposites sub-test of the American 
CREE DEES os és Scavncoccaxcade canvas waneneh aut-e anaes r.62 
C‘odperative English total and Regents English IV............... r.69 


‘oéperative English total, Regents English IV, and age at high 
SUE GUETERE... o's kad cscebevctewépcdnncesaatdxcneanens roo) 
‘oOperative English total, Regents English IV, and total Nelson- 


Pa TN TURE oc 6 aw 00sidndreatsasseeenecaneakeateh 
‘oéperative English total, Regents English IV, and the Opposites 


sub-test of the American Council Examination................ ri! 

The composite of Codperative English total Examination plus Regents 
English IV, statistically combined, gives the best multiple coefficient.’ 
Adding to this combination either age at high school graduation, the tot 
Nelson-Denny Reading Test, or the Opposites sub-test of the Americ: 
Council Examination does not further increase the size of the corr 


spondence. 


COLLEGE SOPHOMORE TESTING PROGRAM RESULTS 

In order somewhat to objectify our criteria of suecess in college Eng 
lish, the English and General Culture portions of the ‘*‘Coéperative Co 
lege Sophomore Testing Program results were substituted for averag 
college English grades in the following investigation. These data we! 
available for the 1931-32 entering freshman class. 

* The regression equation to be used in predicting freshman English at this Uni 
versity is x, = .04 x,—.18 x, + .58, where x,— freshman college English grades 
x, = Regents English IV marks, and x, = Coéperative English total in standard scores 
ranging from 1 for the poorest to 10 for the best. The P.E. of the estimate of x, = 0.4 


Example: if x, (Regents English IV) = 90, and x, (ea 80th centile) = 8, then x, 
3.6 + 1.44 + .58 = 5.6 + 4 (where college grade of A = 6, B= 5, and so on). 
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TABLE III 


OEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN ENGLISH AND GENERAL CULTURE 

n- Tests oF THE Coéperative Testing BuREAU SopHomoreE EXAMINATION 
AND Measures AVAILABLE AT Hicn ScHoot GRADUATION 

Boys Girls Total 


Number Number Number 


Regents Mean and 
tal Sophomore English Test 
eneral Culture Sophomore Test 


English and General Culture 
terature 


cabulary 


ts English IV and 
lotal English Sophomore Test 
eneral Culture 


School English Mean and 
lotal English Sophomore Test 
(jeneral Culture Sophomore Test 55 . ; 36 


56 


rhe total Regents average is related to the total English sophomore 
st and to the combined total English and General Culture Examinations 

about the same degree that it is related to average college English 
ades (See Table I). That is to say, the Regents average predicts college 
‘nglish performance about equally well whether the latter is measured 

an objective short-item examination or by the usual college grading 
rocedure, 

Both mean school English and Regents English IV are more closely 
elated to the sophomore college test performance than to mean college 
iinglish grades. These higher relationships are probably due to an actual 
verlapping of the content of secondary school English class work and 
tems on the objective test. To be certain, part of the relationship found 
hetween high school and college English is probably also due to actual 
repetition of course content on the two academic levels. 

To summarize, college English performance may be predicted about 
equally well by a measure of secondary school English, a secondary schoo! 
language, general high school performance, or the Coéperative English 
Test. Vocabulary seems especially important for the success of boys; gen- 
eral information, for girls. To improve upon any of the above best single 
predictive measures, a composite of fourth year high school English and 


Codperative English Test performance may be used. It is quite immaterial 


whether class grades in college or an objective short-item test be employed 


as a eriterion of college English success. 








A METHOD FOR REDUCING FAILURES IN PLANE GEOMETRY 
J. LANDON HAMILTON 
Senior High School, Charleston, W. Va. 

ly failures are undesirable, then it is the duty of the teacher and 
ministrator to prevent as many failures as is possible. A guidance 
gram should not only lead a pupil into doing those things which hi 
best do, but should also guard him from attempting that which he eit 
cannot do or is not as vet prepared to do. 

Experiments and studies have shown that intelligence tests and | 
tain prognostic tests such as **The Orleans Geometry Prognosis Test 
used either separately or together are of real value in predetermi) 
the success of pupils in geometry. 

In recent years lack of funds has prevented many schools and teac 
from using standardized tests of any kind. This has led to a need 
some method both simple and inexpensive that can be used by any teac 
in predicting the probable success of a student in geometry and in advyis 
ing that pupil aecordingly. 

To meet this situation the author resorted to the use of grades mad 
in 9th grade algebra and English. These two subjects were used becaus 
they are the subjects most closely related to geometry; algebra becaus 
it is mathematics and English because it requires reading with compr 
hension and the ability to express oneself logically. The results of this 
method proved to be better than was anticipated. 

In the fall of 1934 a study was made of three classes in 10B or firs’ 
semester plane geometry. These three classes totaled 87 pupils coming 
from five junior high schools. 

rABLE I 


RELATION tN 1934 or Grapes In 9B anon 9A ALGEBRA AND 
kNGuLisH TO Grapes IN 1OB PLANE GEOMETRY 


Point No. of Final grade in 10B geometr 
Average Pupils \ B ( D I 
+ 00 i " 
75 j 9 2 
( 2 i 2 ] 
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REDUCING FAILURES IN GEOMETRY 


TABLE II 
RELATION IN 1935 oF GRADES IN 9B AND 9A ALGEBRA AND 
ENGLISH TO GRADES IN 10B PLANE GEOMErRY 
No. of Final grade in 10B geometr 
Pupils d B Cc D 
6 


SS total 
The final grades in 9B and 9A algebra and in 9B and 9A English were 
rade for each student. Sinee the grades 


sed to determine an average @ 
3. C, D, and F, each letter was given a 


ere in terms of letters A, I 
3 


merical value of A-4, B-3, C-2, D-1, F-0. Thus a_ point-average 
r P.A.) of 2.00 represents a C average, and a P.A. of 2.50 represents 
o C’s and two B’s or its equivalent which is half way between a C and 


B average. (In case a percentage grade is used the average percent 


uuld be found.) 

In column 1 of the accompanying Table I the various point-averages 
the classes are listed from 4.00 down to 1.00. In column 2 is found 
Thus four pupils had 


e number of pupils having each point-average. 
A. of 


P.A. of 4.00 which is a straight A average, four pupils had a I 
75 which represents three A’s and one B, twelve pupils had a P.A. of 
0, and so on down the table. 
Now let us see what the results were at the end of the 
Of the twelve pupils having a P.A. below 


» first semester 
f geometry. 2.00, in other 
vords those pupils who were below average in their 9th grade algebra 


nd English work, all but one failed 10B geometry. A study of thi 


school records showed that the one exeeption was a borderline case re 


‘iving a conditional passing mark. 
‘average brok 


The thirteen pupils with a P.A. of 2.00 or a straight ¢ 


ihout even; seven passing and six failing. Of the remaining sixty-two 


only two failed. One of these had a P.A. of 2.25 and the other 2.50. 
From these facts the following hypothesis and conclusions might bh: 


made. Given junior high school pupils similar to those in this par 


ticular situation. a similar standard of marking, and also given a teacher 
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in plane geometry with standards of marking similar to these demanded 
in the particular situation deseribed in this article, then and then « 
are we justified in drawing the following conelusions: 

l. Students with a P.A. below 2.00 in 9th grade English and ale 
(a student who is below average), either are not ready for or are 
capable of passing plane geometry. 

2. Students with a P.A. of 2.00 (presumably an average 9th grad: 
student) stand about an even chance of passing plane geometry. 1 
should be eapable of passing, however, provided they realize their har 


eap and are willing to put forth the necessary extra effort in orde: 


master the subject. 

3. As a whole students with a P.A. above 2.00 are capable of 1 
tering geometry and will pass without any undue difficulty. 

It must be remembered that this table does not and cannot pro 
a norm for use by any teacher in any school system. To be of real va 
each teacher should work out his or her own table. This table me 
indicates the results that may be expected by others who use the met! 
suggested to reduce failures in geometry. 

In the fall of 1955 the foregoing table and conclusions were present 
to three other classes beginning 10B geometry. A few students wit! 
P.A. below 2.00 decided either they did not need geometry or that t! 
would wait to take it later. Eight decided to go ahead and take it. Th: 
with a P.A. of 2.00 consulted with their teacher and decided to put fort 
the extra time and effort needed to master the subject. The results ; 
shown in Table IT. 

Onee again all students with a P.A. above 2.50 passed and all tho 
with a P.A. below 2.00, only eight this time, failed. The most encour: 
ing result was that of the twelve having a P.A. of 2.00 every one passed 
It is assumed that this improvement was at least partly due to the co 
ferences at the beginning of the year which brought home the fact t! 
they were at a disadvantage and that under ordinary cireumstanees tlh 
stood only about an even chance of passing. 

In summing up it is found that the first year 19 out of 87, or 22 pe: 
cent failed. In the following year 14 out of 88, or 16 percent failed, | 
all students with a P.A. below 2.00 had been omitted then the first y 
S out of To, or 11 percent, would have failed and in the next vear on! 
6 out of SO, or tho percent, would have failed. 

These results would indicate that at least the above method is a ste] 
in the right direction in attempting to reduce failures in an elective sub 
ject such as plane geometry. Unfortunately, the study does not suggest 
the subjects which must be taken suecessfully in place of geometry. 





‘THE LIFE-CAREER MOTIVE AND ITS EFFECT 

ON COLLEGE WORK”’ 

M. V. MARSHALL 

Franklin and Marshall College 
lr has been called to my attention that some of the statistical com- 
tations, and conelusions therefrom, which were contained in my article 
blished in the April, 1936, issue of the Journal of Educational Research 
re ineorreet. The corrected figures are given in the tables below, which 
ould be substituted for those in the original article. The statements 


a Rt 


d conelusions which need amending are those to the effect that the dif- 
renees found were statistically reliable. In facet, none of the three 


fferences was statistically reliable; the chances of a true difference 


ve been given in the tables. 


TABLE I 


MARKS IN FRESHMAN YEAR 


Chose Before 


A Ne Nk 


College 

er of mer . Tree , ° rrr es. 36 
erage mark in freshman year (M 5.55 
ndard deviation of marks 

dard error of mean ; . 

ence in favor of men who chose before 

dard error of difference. panies ‘ 

rence divided by its standard error 

ces of a true difference greater than zero. 


TABLE II 
MARKS IN FRESHMAN, SOPHOMORE, AND JUNIOR YEARS 


Chose Refore 
Colleg 
t of men 686:¢08 36 
rage mark in three years (M 
ndard deviation of marks 
lard error of mean ‘ 
nee in favor of men who chose before 
urd error of differe 
ence divided by its standard error. : 
of a true difference greater than zero 


TABLE IIl 
MARKS ON SuBJECTS RELATED TO VOCATIONS COMPARED W1 
MARKS ON OTHER SUBJECTS 


Subjects 
Related to 


Number of men 

Average of marks (M) 

Standard deviation of marks. 

Standard error of mean = 

Difference in favor of related subjects 
Standard error of difference oak eg 
Difference divided by its standard error. . 
Chances of a true difference greater than zero 


-)° 
Us 
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i EDITORIAL 


2) 


A MEASURING TOOL TO AID INSTRUCTION 
THE MEASUREMENT PROBLEM 


Tue elementary school meets the minds of the pupils at a period 
growth concerned, in a particular way, with the development of a groy 
ing brain. The equipment of the mind for the understanding of exper 
ences Is quite largely accomplished by age fifteen. This is true not or 
for immediate conduct but also for the aequisition of knowledge t! 
becomes a part of further experiencing ability. This is the basic equip 
ment for the guidance of judgment in the further self-development fo 
mature living, 

The discovery of the growth of mind in relation to brain organization 
was made possible through the measurement of mental age growth. Whil 
the rate of mental age growth is uniform for each individual during the 
years to age fifteen, or thereabout, it develops for some minds more slow] 
and for others faster than the average growth. Mental age measurement 
standards for each chronological age are determined by ‘intelligence 
tests’’ as the average score made by many individuals having the same 
chronological age. The mental age of any individual, however, is thy 
chronological age indicated by his score on the intelligence seale and 
may vary mueh from his own chronological age. 

School instruction and training are recognized as closely related t 
mental age growth, but only rough adjustments are as vet determine: 
for this relation. Such adjustments are now arrived at by the genera 
experiences of the schools with courses of study material and with d 

rent methods of instruction. A common measuring seale with units 
plicable to both mental age and possible school attainment awes, car 
sutistuete rily developed only hy extensive cooperation of the sehoo 
together with studies of the details of instructional needs and with met! 
wls of adapting the course of study material to mental age abilities ir 
to secure the needed interest and effort of pupils. 
704 











EDITORIAL 


TEST RELATIONS TO THE SCALE 
The form for such a seale of reference provides for three relations of 
usual objective tests when they are validated, not only to the course 
study, but also to the instructional relations for each successive mental 
growth of the pupils. The first relation is that with the advance in 
onological age. There are evident reasons for beginning this advance 
th age seven and extending it up to age seventeen. The second relation 
that for mental age (or for learning aptitude age as, perhaps, a better 
m to use in this relation). The average learning aptitude advances 
m that of grade two by one year intervals to grade eight or from age 
ven for beginning second grade to age fourteen at the end of grade eight. 
oy measure the attainment of bright pupils the scale is extended through 
ade eleven at the end of age sixteen. The third relation gives the 
percent reference scale’ for test that covers the selected range of ten 
cars, from age seven to age seventeen. At the present rate of the average 
ipil, the seven years from age seven up to age fourteen enables him to 
aster only about seventy percent of the course. This seventy percent, 
owever, is not to be taken as a standard for the attainment possible for 
ie average pupil at age fourteen, although his learning aptitude (mental 
ve) will remain at this age for the end of age thirteen, or of the eighth 
rade. 
Aptitude age is a statistically determined ability to respond suecess- 


illy to a definite testable complexity of mental experience which has 


wen determined as the average ability of minds of that chronological age. 
lhe aptitude age is, therefore, a definitely determined chronological age. 
rhe age of fourteen is fixed as the aptitude age of the average person 
of that chronological age. 

Attainment age for success in acquiring a usuable knowledge of the 
elementary course of study is at present statistically determined as that 
suecess found to be acquired under the teacher of average ability, with 
the average textbook and other school equipment, and the average number 
of years of schooling; and under these averages the suecess of pupils is 
determined by a particular organization of test questions, and by scores 
called standards for school success at each grade. Since there are so many 
different variables in this educational situation, any plan to measure the 
effect of a change in any one, or in all of them, falls back upon the adjust 
ment which ean be made of one or all to the actual relations of the learn 


ng aptitude (mental age) of the individual pupils to teaching success. 
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To measure this relation evidently requires some way of measuring 
two different situations, one for aptitude age and the other for attainn 
scores, on the same common seale of reference. 


rHE SCALE MAKES COOPERATIVE EXPERIMENT DEFINITE 
But such a common seale of reference does not by itself give an ans 
to the critical edueational problem of the school. Such a measurement 
common units is only a tool to be used by administrators, teachers, ; 
students of school problems, by means of which records of the results 
directed instructional experiences and careful experiments can be m: 
The large problem concerns the instructional purpose and techniqu 


which school training and pupil interest and effort can secure that fuller 


use by each pupil of his own learning aptitude needed to master mor¢ 


the elementary course of study by the age of fourteen, although his ap! 


tude age is perhaps only thirteen or even less. There is evidence 1 


that some good schools get educational results of a year or more bey 


what present standards preseribe for the pupil’s grade learning aptituc: 


The grade aptitude age given on the common seale of reference mai 
the chronological age at which the average pupil has the ability to g: 
the present grade standard in school work without the help of exp« 
teaching and equipment. He can make this grade, and does, in classroo! 
providing for very ordinary instruction, since the standards accepted ; 


determined by using many such classrooms. Much earefully directed e» 


perience and experiment under actual school conditions is needed befo 
the possibilities of advanee in attaniment through expert instructi 
Within the ability of each learning aptitude age, will be diseovered. 

The question then is: Hlow ean school training make the best use 
ability? Attainment age is a matter of that experience including ex}. 
mentation by which the full effect of instruction and of interest and effo 
may become effective. It seems possible that at least ninety pereent of { 
elementary course can be accomplished by the average pupil at the e 
of ninth grade at age fifteen, and he ean then be ready to do good wor 
in the senior high sehool. 
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ke, DENNIS H. Minimum Essentials 


Statistics: As Applied to Education 
nd Psychology (New York: The Mac- 
illan Company, 1936), pp. XVIII 
271. $2.75. 
textbook in sta- 
Adminis- 


The author of this 


ties is Professor of School 
tion at the George Peabody College 
Teachers. The book should be usable 
edueational statisties for 


Preface that it 


- classes in 


author states in the 
s gone through three complete experi- 


ental mimeographed editions. He states 
at he has ineluded ‘‘ All the essential 
statistical meas- 


il most widely used 


es’’ although ‘‘only the minimum es- 
ntials have been treated.’’ 

The opening chapter deals with the 
rganization and data 
ind the next three chapters treat meas- 


classification of 


ires of central tendency, variability, and 
relative position. Chapter V is devoted 
to the normal probability and other fre- 
quency curves and the remaining five 
hapters to measures of reliability, corre- 
lation, relationship related to tests, par- 
tial and multiple correlation, and prog- 
nosis. 

As the author 
no mathematical 
provided by high school algebra is re- 
quired by the students who would use this 
book. The language is simple and easy 
and the explanations, for the most part, 
Points are well illustrated with 


states in the Preface, 


training beyond that 


are clear. 
concrete examples and there is a satisfac- 
tory number of well-drawn diagrams. 


AERA ETE EE IE 
REVIEWS a 


Address all communications relative to book reviews to Editor 
Kai Jensen, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


‘WARE RRM 


Throughout his book, the author makes 
taken 


scores 


extensive use of a set of 


from a laboratory exercise book by the 


reviewer and used with the consent of the 


author and publisher. These data are 
quoted on page 136 and are used on pages 
2, 4, 7, 12, 20, 24, 33, 34, 37, 41, 42, 50, 


93, 55, 57, 62, 71, 72, 93, 94, 96, 97, 98, 


99, 104, 107, 108, 125, 126, 128, 138, 172, 
173, 174, 180, 181, 182, 183, 185, 188, 198, 
201, 211, 212, 213, 


214, 215, 219, and 223. 


199, 205, 208, 210, 


On page 197, a table of zero-order cor- 
relations is quoted from the same source 
without permission and without acknowl 
edgment of the source, 

The book is remarkably free from com- 
putational errors. Apparently, it has 
been checked and proofread with pain- 
staking care. There are, however, careless 
errors of expression, a few cases of mis- 
use of terms, and some instances of lack 
of scholarship. The omission of ‘‘not’’ 
reverses the 


from a sentence on page 9 


meaning. On page 16, we read ‘‘make 
the lower limit of each class interval di- 
visible by the size of the interval.’’ On 
pages 33-34, it is stated that PE ‘‘is a 
distance on the base line, as well as a 
definite 


supplied ) On 


under the curve.’’ (Italics 
pages 40 and 
such expressions as ‘‘ multiplying 


28.?? On 


area 
75 we find 
13.1 
find 
. falls in 


times page 54, ‘‘we 
that 15 percent of the scores . 
the 30 Apparently, what is 


meant is that there is a value in this in 


interval.’’ 


terval below which 15 percent of the 
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scores fall. In most places the various 
percentile terms are correctly used but 
on page 50 we find that error which is so 
common in educational books and articles 
and which is illustrated by ‘‘the boys in 
the highest percentile, ’’ On page S4, the 
two figures of Diagram XIX are ob 
viously incorreetly drawn. A_ decimal 
point is omitted on page 107. On page 
100, we find, ** Therefore, there are 40 
chances in 100 that the true difference 
between the M’s is not greater than 5, 
or 10 chances in 100 that the true dif 
ference is greater than 5.’’ What be 
omes of the remaining 50 chances is not 
explained, 

On page 155, we find, *‘* With both 
measures available the problem is to se 
lect, between eta and r, the more aceurate 
measure.’’ Of course, what is desired is 
to tind whether the relationship is suffi 
ciently linear to make r practically useful. 
On page 142, we find, ‘* Readily it will be 
seen that the PE, in formula (40) is 
larger than PE, in formula (37), the 
ratio of the difference heing as .6745 is 
to .7063"" (Italies supplied) when in fact 
the ratio of the former to the latter is as 
7063 is to .6745. On page 144, ‘* The 
other methods are treated in the refer- 
ences cited in Appendix A, in the event 
the student has occasion to use them.’’ 
On page 162, ‘* The index of reliability, 
therefore, is usually smaller than the ob 
tained reliability coefficient.’’ Of course, 
it is nearly always larger. On page 163 
it is stated that, ‘‘The value of Y 1—r 
may be read from Table XLV’’ but 
Table XLV does not contain values of 
V1 r. There is an incorrect subseript 
in a formula on page 166. On page 186, 


we find 
os 


Of course, it is r, that is equal to 5s. 


* 
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On page 189, a multiple correlation 
efficient of .55 is cited and followed 
‘*meaning that achievement in plane 
geometry can be predicted with appr 
mately 55 percent accuracy.’’ 

This book could be made into a usa 
textbook for it has good qualities. \ 
teacher who knows the subject of st 
tisties thoroughly can use the book in 
elementary course, making the necess: 
corrections for the students as he goes 
along. But the book should be revis: 
and the revisions should be cheeked by 
competent scholar before it is publish: 

R. L. Morror 


Ohio University 


Rune, Joseru B, Extra-Sensory Perce; 
tion. Publication of Boston Society fi 


Psychie Research (Boston: Bruce: 
Humphries, Ine., 1935), pp. xiv + 16: 
$2.50. 


In Extra-Sensory Perception, Rhine rm 
ports a lengthly series of experiments 
which, if his interpretations are correct, 
give very strong support to the belief 
that it is possible to perceive, without 
the aid of the ordinary senses, an imag: 
which is held in another person’s mind 
or which appears on a concealed ecard. In 
the experiments on clairvoyance, Rhine 
used decks of 25 ecards, each of which 
bore a simple design. There were five 
eards of each kind—cirecle, rectangle, star, 
wavy lines, and eross. The deck was 
thoroughly shuffled and placed face down 
ward on a table. The subject then at 
tempted to eall off the ecards in proper 
order. In some trials each ecard was 
turned over and the accuracy of the call 
checked immediately. In other trials all 
25 were ealled before any card was ex 
amined. The most common procedure 
seems to have been to examine each group 
of five after it had been called. It is this 
procedure which will be analyzed in de 
tail. Since the subjects knew that there 
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only five designs, chance alone would 
nt for five correct calls in each deck 

In nearly 100,000 trials (including 
Rhine’s 


correct out of each 25 (p. 


on telepathy) subjects 


ied 7.1 


With such a large number of trials 


difference between 5 and 7.1 is so 
y significant that chance alone can 
y be ruled out as an explanation of 
results. 

ie widespread publicity which Rhine’s 
k has received is doubtless due to its 
ientific’’ air. Very many trials were 
The effects of 


fully considered and only those scores 


chance have been 
cnifieantly higher than chance are pre- 
ted as evidence of extra-sensory per- 
tion, Alternative explanations such as 
eards, fraud or in- 


liation from the 


petence on the part of the experi- 


ters, and the use of rational infer- 
e by the subjects are all discussed and 
scarded. Therefore, Rhine reasons, the 
sults must be due to extra-sensory per- 
tion, and elairvoyance and telepathy 
established on a firm scientific foun- 
tion. 
This conelusion is so important, if it is 
stified, that there should be a very care- 
| examination of all of the steps—ex- 
erimental, logical, and statistical—by 
ich it was reached. That examination 
eveals two striking facts which cast very 
rong doubt on the accuracy of Rhine’s 
nelusion. The first is that he has not 
sed the appropriate mathematical logic 
computing the significance of a given 
ore. The second is that rational infer- 
nee has not actually been excluded as a 
ossible explanation. 
In computing the significance of the 
lifferenee between a given score and five 
the chanee score—Rhine assumed that 
the calls were independent. The assump- 
tion is almost certainly wrong. Having 
alled ‘‘star’’ five times in a given series 


vill tend to inhibit further calls of 


‘*star.’’ But if the calls are not inde- 
pendent, Rhine is not justified in using 
probability formulae which assume inde- 
pendence. Neither can probability for- 
mulae which assume complete dependence 
(comparable to shuffled 


decks of the cards) be used, for even an 


matching two 
amateur bridge player will be properly 
skeptical of the subject’s ability to keep 
an accurate count of the five suits. The 
assumption of independence gives a 
smaller standard deviation of the scores 
than does the assumption of dependence. 
Thus, to the extent that the calls were 
mutually dependent events, high scores 
will occur with greater frequency than 
Rhine ’s 


Since the calls were neither wholly inde- 


statements lead one to expect. 


pendent nor wholly dependent, and since 


no one knows just where within these 


limits they fell, the 


ceptible to analysis by probability meth- 


data are not sus- 
ods and the significance of a given devi- 
ation from the chance score simply can 
Rhine’s many 


computations give an air of impressive- 


not be computed. Thus 
ness to his data which is largely vitiated 
by his own experimental conditions. 
Rhine discarded rational inference as 
a possible explanation of his results and 
claimed that theoretically ‘‘ there 
could be an inference made only in case 
all of one suit been checked out in 
the first 20 cards of the pack’’ (p. 115). 
This is not strictly true. Any investiga 
tor who wishes to amuse himself for an 
that 


even 


had 


hour can demonstrate under the 
most 


periment (calling and checking five ¢ards 


usual conditions of the Rhine ex 


at a time) he can obtain an average of 
7 to 8 correct guesses in 25 by using ra- 
tional The 


must be guessed by chance, but if 


inferences, first five cards 
(for 
example) two circles should show up in 
the first five should 


guessing circles in the next five. There are 


ecards, one avoid 


necessarily five remaining cards bearing 
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some other design, say a cross, to only 
three bearing circles. The chance that the 
second series of five will contain crosses is 
obviously greater than the chance that it 
will contain cireles, so ‘‘cross’’ is the 
best guess for the second series of five. 
This method of guessing gives an average 

' 7 to 8 right per series whether the 
ecards are called one at a time or five at 

time. Certainly when it is possible, by 
rational inference alone, to make as good 
an average score as did Rhine’s subjects 
by the supposed use of clairvoyance, the 
claim that clairvoyance is the only method 
left to account for the scores is no longer 
tenable. 

A simpler demonstration of the prin- 
ciples involved in these eriticisms of 
Rhine’s method may be made by using a 
deck consisting of four cards, two of 
each of two kinds. The essential con 
ditions are in no way changed by this 
simplification, but an understanding of 
just what is involved is made much 
easier. The method of analysis which 
Rhine uses, presupposing independent 
calls, would predict that if all four cards 
are called before the deck is examined, 
there would be, on the basis of chance 
alone: an average of two right in each 
series; a standard deviation of 1.00; and 

1 in 16 chance of getting all four calls 

ght in a single series. Supposing de 
pendent events, analysis will show that if 
the ealls are all made before the deck is 
examined: the average will, as Rhine 
would claim, be two; but the standard 
deviation will be 1.16 instead of 1.00; 
and the chanee of getting all four right 
will be 1 in 6 instead of 1 in 16. If 


the cards are turned one at a time as they 





are called, and if rational infere 
used, the average for a number of s 
will be three correct per series inste: 
two. The difference between tw 
three, made consistently over a 
number of series, would constitut: 
Rhine’s logie, a very important pr 
clairvoyance, 

This reduction in the number of 
and the number of cards in each s 
no way alters the principles invol 
attempting to eall the cards, It 
throw into clear relief the defects 
Rhine’s technique. 

Rhine has done a tremendous an 


of work. It is unfortunate that it 
} 


not properly controlled when a mue 
adequate method of control is eas) 
relatively obvious. The composition 
each deck of 25 eards should be de 
by a purely chance procedure. 1 
might be some decks in which n 
tangles oceurred, others might cont 
eight circles or only two crosses, 
Only when the composition of each 

is a matter of chance will the probabi 
theory which Rhine uses be applica 
It will then be possible for him to ch 
up in the middle of a series without the 
by introducing a significant improven: 
in score due to rational inference. ! 
under these conditions, Rhine gets reco 
consistently higher than chance, his 
will merit scientific consideration. 


present, his conclusions are invalidat: 


by two facts. He used inappropriat 


probability formulae, and he failed to « 
clude rational inference as an explanati 
of the records. 

DaeEL L. WOLFLI 


lniversitu of Chicaao 
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Wma. G. A Comparative In- 
stigation of the Behavior of Stu- 
ents Under an Honor System and a 
‘'roctor System in the Same University 
The 


California 


(‘\MPBELL, 


University of 
Southern 


Angeles: 


Los 
Southern Press, 


California] Education Monographs, 


1935), pp. 95. 

rhis is a report of a study made at the 
liversity of Texas to compare the be- 
vior of students under two different 
stems, the honor and the proctor sys- 
dis- 


ms, in an eliminate 


nesty during the taking of examina- 


attempt to 
ms, 


M., and Merce, L. E. 
Teaching Pro- 


{AMBERLAIN, L. 
Women and Men in the 
fession (Lexington: University of Ken- 

tucky, Bureau of School Service, 1937), 

pp. 56. 

The authors present a discussion, with 
tables and graphs, dealing with the dis- 
tribution of men and women teachers 
throughout the United States, and mak- 
ng comparisons with other countries. A 
section is devoted to the issue of femin- 
zing teaching, to salary problems, and 


the married woman teacher issue. 


CHAMBERS, M. M., and Oruers. The 
Fifth Yearbook of School Law (Wash 
Council on Eduea- 


Place, 


ington: American 


tion, 744 Jackson 


144. 


1937), pp. 


This is a report of 16 phases of school 
administration, each phase presented by 
leaders in the field of school law. The re- 


ports deal with recent decisions of the 


higher state and Federal courts involving 
public and private schools, and institu- 


tions of higher learning. 


Coover, J. E. Note Seript-Reading Text. 
(Stanford The Note 


Seript Publishing Company, 1937. 


University : 


The author, as the result of extensive 
experimental research offers a system of 
condensed writing for note taking. While 
it takes twice as long as shorthand, it 


saves 70 percent over longhand. 


ELLIOT, EUGENE B. Developing a Sched- 


ule of Behavior Records for Use in 


and Secondary Schools 


Department of Publie In- 


Elementary 
( Lansing: 


struction, 1937), pp. 38. 


This report is one of a series of basic 
curriculum studies developed under the 
sponsorship of the State Department of 
Edueation at Lansing. This study at- 
tempts to develop a technique for record- 
ing behavior of pupils in the elementary 


and secondary schools. 


A Regional Redis- 
State of Utah 


Young Uni 


HANSEN, GrorGe H. 
Plan for the 
Utah: 

ro 


versity Press, 1937), pp. 52. 


tricting 


Provo, Brigham 


This is a condensed report of a study 


dealing with a plan for redistricting the 
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state of Utah. The author points out the 
present inefficiencies and outlines pro- 
posed changes in the various phases of 
state organization that is felt would bene- 
fit the state as a whole. 


May, Mark A., and Doos, L. W. Compe- 
tition and Codperation (New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 230 
Park Avenue, 1937), pp. 191. 


The authors present a theory of compe- 
tition and coéperation, followed by a dis- 
cussion of the experimental, sociological, 
anthropological, and life history ap- 
proaches to the field. There is also a see- 


tion on prediction and future research. 


PauL, J. B. A Study of the Grades As- 
signed to Students by the Faculty of 
the lowa State Teachers College Dur- 
ing the 1985-36 Academic Year in 
Courses Giving College Credit (Cedar 
Falls, Iowa: Bureau of Research, lowa 
State Teachers College, 1937), pp. 23. 


This is a report, in graphic form, of 
the grades assigned to students of the 
Iowa State Teachers College, listed by 
individual instructors, by departments, 
and according to college rank. 


Peters, C. C., and Orners. Abstracts of 
Studies in Education at Pennsylvania 
State College (State College: School 
of Education, The Pennsylvania State 
College, 1937), pp. 153. 


The author has prepared abstracts of 
” 


27 studies that have been carried on at 
The Pennsylvania State College. 


SMmitH, Davip Evcenr. The Wonderful 
Wonders of One-Two-Three (New 
York: MeFarlane, Warde, McFarlane, 
6 East 45th Street, 1937), pp. 47. 





The author has prepared a textboo 
pupils beginning work in numbers. 
ginning with the story of numbers, 
various sections are prepared with sp 
emphasis on child interests. Ilustrat 
are prepared to add to the child’s 
terests. 


Statistics of Public High Schools, 
34 Biennial Survey of Education in | 
United States, 1932-34 (Washingt 
Office of Education, United States 
partment of Interior, 1937), pp. 75 


This report imeludes data on 2: 
high schools in the United States, and 
in the outlying parts of the Ur 
States. Graphs and charts are | 
sented showing enrollment, organizati 
courses, ete. 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


EMMERT, E. R. ‘‘ Teacher Demand 
Teacher Turnover in the High Seh 
of Ohio,’’ Educational Research Bi 
tin, XVI (Columbus: Ohio State U: 
versity, Bureau of Educational R 
search, April 14, 1937), pp. 92-96. 


The author presents data on teac! 
demands and teacher turnover in the s 
ondary schools of Ohio. 


METHOD OF TEACHING AND LEARNING 
McCuLLouGH, CONSTANCE. ‘‘Impro 
ing Reading Comprehension in Gra 
IX,’’ The School Review, XLV (Apr 

1937), pp. 266-273. 

The author reports the results of 
study carried on in the Edison Hig 
School, Minneapolis, in which the readir 
ability of pupils was improved with son 
gain in pupil achievement. 


CURRICULUM 


HAYWARD, W. G., and Orpway, Nancy 
M. ‘‘ Vocabularies of Recently Pub 


fe] 
D 


ne 


en 


me 


the 





10% 
37] 


shed Preprimers,’’ The Elementary 
hool Journal, XXXVII_ (April, 
37), pp. 608-617. 


he author presents an analysis of the 
ibularies of 15 recently published 


primers. 


LUIAMS, C. L., and WHITAKER, RUTH 
‘*Diagnosis of Arithmetic Difficul- 

ties,’’ The Elementary School Journal, 

XXXVII (April, 1937), pp. 592-600. 


‘he author presents an analysis of the 
thmetie difficulties of 516 Chicago ele- 
ntary school pupils. 


CHILD WELFARE AND GUIDANCE 


[cFARLANE, J. W., Honzrk, M. P., and 
Davis, M. H. ‘‘ Reputation Differences 
among Young School Children,’’ Jour- 
ul of Educational Psychology, XXVII 

March, 1937), pp. 161-175. 


The author presents data on the valid- 
ty of the ‘‘Guess Who’’ technique as a 
ans of measuring reputation differ- 
ences among school children. The agree- 
ment among the children with respect to 
their judgment of each other was fairly 


good for 82 percent of the children. 


MEASUREMENT, STATISTICS, 
SCIENTIFIC TECHNIQUE 


AND 


LINK, Henry C. ‘*A Test of Four Per- 
sonality Traits,’’ Journal of Applied 
Psychology, XX (October, 1936), pp- 


527-534. 


\ preliminary report upon a test of 


personality traits: extroversion, social 


initiative, economic self determination 


and sex-adjustment. 


MANWILLER, C. E. 
I.Q. Based on Group Measurement,’’ 
Pittsburgh Schools, XI (Mareh-April), 
pp. 125-143. 


**Constaney of the 
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From a study of Pittsburgh elementary 
school pupils the variability in I.Q. was 
found to be about six points. 


TINKER, M. A. ‘‘ Reliability and Validity 
of Eye-Movement Measures of Read- 
ing,’’ Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, XIX (December, 1936), pp. 
732-746. 

A statistical study of the reliability of 
eye-movement measures of reading. Five 
to six lines were found to be adequate for 
group measurement and twenty lines for 
individual diagnosis. 


Youne, C. W., and Estasproox, G. H. 
‘*Report on the Young-Estabrook Stu- 
diousness Use with the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank for 
Men,’’ Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, XXVII (March, 1937), pp. 176- 
187. 


Seale for 


The authors present data on a non-in- 
telligence factor found to be useful in 
predicting scholastic achievement. 


NEW TESTS 


BAKer, H. J., and LELAND, BERNICE. De- 
Tests 
Bloomington, 


of Learning 
Publie 


Publishing Company, 1935. 


troit A ptitudes. 


Illinois: School 


This is an instrument of mental diag 
nosis, developed as an outgrowth of the 
demand for a measure of learning apti- 
tude, The test consists of 19 sub-tests, to 
be given individually, to pupils from 4 
to 21. 


Metso, I. R. 
vey Test. Bloomington, [linois: 


Sur- 
Pub- 
lie School Publishing Company, 1937. 


Melbo Social Science 


This is a new survey test designed to 
measure a knowledge and understanding 
of the major trends, the direction of their 
movements, and the present status of im- 
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portant ‘currents of events.’ The test 
deals with the major contemporary social, 
political, and economic problems and 
issues in American life. 


OTts, ARTHUR 8S. Otis Self-Scoring Men- 
tal Ability Tests. Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World Book Company, 1937. 


This is a new series of intelligence 
tests, the Alpha test for grades 1 to 4, 
and the Beta test for grades 4 to 9. The 
Alpha test is non-verbal, consisting en 
tirely of pictures and designs. By means 
of the special perforated key both tests 
ean be corrected very easily and quickly. 


The validity and reliability is given. 


[ Vol. 30, \ 


RINSLAND, H. D., and Beck, R. L. 
tural Test of English Usage. Blo 


ington, Lllinois: Publie School Pu} 


lishing Company, 1934, 


This test, for grades 9-12 and colleg 


freshman, is divided into three part 


test I, mechanics, covers ecapitalizat 


‘ 


apostrophe; test II, grammar, covers ad 


jectives, adverbs, pronouns, prepositio: 


and conjunctions; test III, rhetoric, « 


ers sentences, with meaning not clear, 


maragraphing, sentence structure, and 
- = 


£ 


careless omissions and repetitions. These 


tests are valuable for diagnosis and { 


classification. 
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‘tatistical Summary of Education.— 
ording to the U. 8S. Office of Educa- 
, for every pupil in school there is an 
estment of approximately $400 in 
ool property. The total estimated value 
school property in the United States, 
is endowments, is $12,050,000,000. In 
29-30 the annual cost per adult for pub- 
education in the United States was 
£44.34, which had decreased to $30.51 in 
133-34. The total income for education, 
blie and private, from kindergarten 
rough college, decreased 22.6 percent 
m 1929-30 to 1933-34. For publicly 
ntrolled schools and colleges the de- 
ease in receipts was 21 percent from 
30 to 1934, and for privately controlled 
hools 29.8 pereent. Expenditures for 
iblie and private education, ineluding 
irrent expense, capital outlay, and in- 
rest for all levels of education were 
$2,294,896,416 in the year 1934, a de- 
rease of approximately $965,000,000 or 
29.8 percent from 1929-30 expenditures. 
Despite a decrease of 21,061 teachers in 
iblie elementary schools from 1932 to 
1934, there were 7,124 more men teachers 
mployed in 1934 than in 1932. 
About one-fourth of the total popula- 
on of the United States attends full- 
me day sehool; the number in 1933-34 
vas $0,612,948. By levels of education 
23,262,371 were in elementary schools, 
},096,488 in high schools, and 1,055,360 
higher edueation, not including private 
ommercial and nurse-training schools. 
\bout 27,150,000 or 89 percent were in 


schools under publie control and 3,365.,- 
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| xe 


000 or 11 percent were in private schools. 
The estimated education of all persons 
21 years of age and over in the United 


States is as follows: 


Per 
Education in 1984 Number Cent 
College graduates .... 2,204,000 2.93 


Some college work.... 3,069,000 4.08 
High-school graduates 

ONES Sy ¢ Gwscuaceas. | 5.153.000 6.85 
Some high-school work 14,285,000 18.99 


Elementary-school 


graduates only .... 14,049,000 18.68 
Some elementary school 

Ee er ee 22.781.000 43.58 
Illiterates .......... 3,675,000 £89 


TOTAL... ....... 75,216,000 100.00 


Study of Local School Units.—The 
United States Office of Education has 
conducted a study of some 40,000 loeal 
school units in the states of Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Illinois, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Tennessee, More than 50 dif 
ferent kinds of local units were dis 
covered. One state had approximately 
12,000 units, while another reported only 
167. The investigation was made for the 
purpose of improving school organization 
through discovery of more satisfactory 


local administrative units, 


Rese arch an the Fu ld oT School Build- 


inas.—The American Council on Educa 


Holy of 


Ohio State University, is studying a pro- 


tion, in codéperation with T. C. 


posal for a program of research in the 
field of school buildings. Illustrations 


of the types of problems which need fur 
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ther investigation are as follows: the 
amount of floor space per pupil in class- 
rooms, maintenance cost of buildings in 
relation to size and type of construction, 
heating and ventilation, selection of site 
and location of building, and school plant 
and 


planned to appoint a committee which 


depreciation obsolescence. It is 
will collect and disseminate research stud- 
ies which have been made but not pub- 
lished, grant small subsidies to individ 
uals for making investigations, set up 
controlled experiments at a center or cen- 
ters where the necessary facilities are 
available, invite the assistance of appro- 
priate organizations and institutions, 
make provisions for publication and dis- 
tribution of findings, secure research fel- 
and 


for exploratory conferences to 


lows to carry on certain studies, 
arrange 
consider and organize the research pro- 
gram in certain of the larger areas of 


investigation. 


Secondary School Standards.—The Co- 
Study of School 


Standards has developed a series of four- 


Operative Secondary 
teen pamphlets which include extensive 
checklists, 


prineiples for the evaluation of second- 


criteria, and statements of 


ary schools with respect to their staff, 


plant, administration, and educational 
program and outcomes. Although at 


present this material is purely tentative 
and experimental and is not intended for 
publication, reproduction, or general cir- 
culation, as a result of three months ex 
perience in the field, the Committee has 
authorized a limited distribution to indi- 
viduals who have a special interest in the 
criteria, and who by their criticisms and 
suggestions may aid in further refinement 
and improvement of the cheek lists. Ae 
cordingly, one complete set of the tenta- 
tive criteria will be sent without cost upon 
request to individuals who are definitely 


interested in them, Additional copies for 
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the use of graduate classes, semiy.rs, 


study groups, or faculties can be fy; 
nished at cost, 60 cents per set, or 5 cents 
for each pamphlet where duplicates of +), s 
entire set are not needed, provided cash ” 
in advance is sent to cover the smal! |jut , 
necessary charge. Requests should | d 
sent to W. C. Eells, 744 Jackson Place, ad 
Washington, D. C. =) 
inl 
Teachers and WPA,—Charles E. Miner, : 
Illinois WPA Administrator, reports that . 
for the entire United States 40,132 teach re 
ers were certified to WPA, of whom val 
907 were family heads. Of the total nu — 
ber, 30,614 were women, of whom 22.556 3) 
were priority wage earners. ch 
rr 
Slater Fund.—The joint budget for t ' 
‘tl 


Slater and Jeanes Funds, 1936-37, is 
$196,404. The total amount distribut: 
by and through the Slater Fund, Iss: 
1936, is $4,298,238. These funds lh: 
been expended in the interest of Neg 
edueation in the south, particularly wit 


reference to colleges and _  seconda: 
schools, county training schools, 
Jeanes teachers. 

Psychological Meeting.—The nex 


meeting of the International Congress 
Psychology will be in Paris, France, J 


25-31, 1937. 


Test 


Service is a non-profit agency establis! 


Service.—The Codperative T 


in 1930 by the American Council on FE 

cation, with a subvention from the G: 

eral Edueation Board, for the purpose 

aiding in the diffieult task of supplyin. 
comparable tests in the basie acaden 
fields to secondary schools and colleg: 
The Service has devoted its attention * 
the preparation of objective examinatio: 
which educational institutions will fi 
useful both in improvement of the eurr 


ulum and in guidance of individual st 
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.. Three new services have been in- 
rated: 

The publication of a Revised Series 
sts which can be administered in a 
, : class period. The regular Coépera- 

it t tests, which will continue to be 
ied, require two or more class periods 
ulministration,. 
The use of an electrical scoring 
ine which will reduee the cost and 
r of hand scoring. Until local schools 
t equipped with such machines, the Co- 
rative Test Service will provide na- 
ial seoring facilities at a low cost, be- 
ning in the fall of 1937. 
+) The preparation of Sealed Scores 
ch will simplify the interpretation of 
results of the Codperative tests. 
. Financial Advice.—The Financial Ad- 
sory Service was set up in September, 
Ss ‘5, by the American Council on Eduea- 
n to round out its program of assist- 
e and service to colleges and univer- 
ties by dealing with problems of busi- 
ss and financial administration. The 
irpose of the Advisory Service is to 
ily problems of educational finance and 

/ assist institutions and educational or- 

nizations in dealing with these prob- 

ms, 

The Service has already published six 

illetins: ‘College Finance,’’ ‘‘ Depre- 
iation of Real Property in Educational 
institutions,’’ ‘‘ The Balance Sheet in Col- 


ge and University Reports,’’ ‘‘ Current 
lnvestment Practices of Colleges and Uni- 
ersities,’’ ‘‘Current Practices of Col- 
eges and Universities in Obtaining Pro- 
essional Counsel for Services,’’ ‘‘ Fitting 
the Accounting System to the Plan of Re- 
orting Recommended by the National 
Committee on Standard Reports.’’ An 
irticle entitled, ‘‘Suggested Treatment 
‘f Relief Funds,’’ and two book reviews 
lave been published in the Educational 
Business Manager and Buyer. 





In course of preparation are studies of 
endowment income, management of en- 
dowment, principles for institutional busi- 
ness management, training of business 
administrators for colleges and univer- 
sities, and an analysis of current financial 
reports. Also in preparation is a com- 
prehensive manual of accounting for 
small colleges. All materials published 
by the Financial Advisory Service are 
distributed free of charge to all insti- 
tutions of higher education. 

Papers or informal talks discussing the 
work of the Service or problems of finan 
cial accounting and reporting have been 
given at a number of the meetings such as 
those of the Association of American Col- 
leges, Association of University and Col- 
lege Business Officers of the Eastern 
States, Maryland State Association of 
Certified Publie Accountants and Cost 
Accountants, American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, American Association 
of Junior Colleges, Southern Association 
of College and University Business Offi- 
cers, Board of Edueation of the United 
Lutheran Church of America, Board of 
Education of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, and the General Education Board 
of the Church of the Brethren. The Ser- 
vice has been represented at many other 
meetings such as the Conference on Prob- 
lems of Business Administration of Col- 
leges and Universities, conducted by the 
University of Chicago, and the annual 
meeting of the Association of University 
and College Business Officers of the Mid 
dle West. 

The Service took the initiative in, pro- 
posing the organization of a Regional 
Association of Business Officers of insti- 
tutions on the Pacific Coast and partici 
pated in its first meeting. It has spon 
sored an accounting conference for the 
New England and North Atlantic States 
in New York City which was attended by 
representatives of 50 institutions in 12 
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states, by accountants from 8 firms, and 
by representatives from the United States 
Office of Edueation. It plans a similar 
conference in coéperation with the South- 
ern Association of University and College 
Business Officers at its meeting in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, next Spring. 

The Service has been constantly advis- 
ing administrative officers of colleges and 
universities through analyzing and com- 
menting on reports submitted by the in- 
stitutions, and through offering sugges- 
tions and advice in regard to a great va- 
riety of problems. It is coéperating with 
the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges in the adaptation of the reeom- 
mendations of the National Committee to 
their own particular needs, and has been 
requested to coéperate in a similar man- 
ner with the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. It is also endeavoring 
to encourage states to use report forms 
which follow the recommendations of the 
National Committee. Texas, Oklahoma, 
New York, and Tennessee are all requir- 
ing institutions under their control to 
submit reports in such form. 

Members of the staff of the Service 
have participated in a number of surveys 
of institutions and systems. 

In building up files of financial reports 
of colleges and universities, reports of the 
proceedings of various conferences on fi- 
nancial problems, and bibliographies rel- 
evant to such problems, the Financial Ad- 
visory Service is fast becoming the cen- 
tral clearing house and repository of in- 
formation on problems of financial ad- 
ministration of institutions of higher edu- 
“ation. 

This information was provided by John 
BB. Goodwin, Technical Associate of the 
Service, 


Emotion and the Educative Process.— 
At a meeting in New York on January 
23, 1937, the Committee on Emotion and 
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the Educative Process of the Americay 
Council on Education voted to recommend 
to the Executive Committee of the Coun- 
cil the publieation of the reports pre. 
pared by Daniel A. Preseott and by Fred 
erick H. Lund. 

Dr. Lund’s report includes a resumé 
of the experimental studies dealing with 
the physiological bases of emotions, !,|, 
oratory techniques for evaluating various 
aspects of emotional behavior, and the 
paper and pencil test for studying the 
emotional characteristics of human 
beings. He has reported experiments with 
animals, as well as with human beings, 
and has paid special attention to the ex 





perimental techniques used and the «ap 
paratus developed. 

Dr. Preseott’s report discusses contem 
porary trends in theories about: the na lati 
ture of the emotions, their trainability, fall 
and their role in personality develoy con 
ment, The last part of this report deals 
with educational aims, organization and 
methods, and personnel relationships |» 
education. In each case the implications 
of current theories are discussed and sug 
gestions about needed research are pre 


indi 


nee 


sented. 

Several rather new concepts about emo 
tions are set forth. One of these is that 
emotions are not primarily disruptive but 
are more often adjustive. In this con 
nection it is pointed out that the physi 
ological aspects of emotional behavic: 
vary with the intensity of the emotiona! 
reactions produced by the situation. Sit 
uations which produce only mild emotions 
are found to be tonic to nearly all nor 
mal body processes, Situations producin, 
strong emotions result in the mobiliza 
tion of the body resources for intense 
activity or else in the depressing of nor 
mal body processes in such a way as t 
conserve the energy resources of the ind: 
vidual until some measure of adjustment 
is secured. It is only when emotions hav: 


tinued over a considerable period or 
reached their level of unendurable 
nsity that their action is truly dis- 
tive to mental and visceral processes, 
| that breakdowns ensue. In the light 
these findings it is easy to understand 
iy people normally seek mild emotion 
th its inereased tonicity. It is also ap- 
rent that it is not out of place for 
schools to provide opportunities for vivid 
































experience. 

The second important finding of the 
tudy is that emotions are not primarily 
funetion of the stimulating situation, 
ut that they depend upon the relation- 
ship between the stimulating situation 
nd the basie personality needs of the 
udividual. To make this clear, it has been 
necessary to undertake a tentative formu- 
lation of personality needs. The latter 
fall into three main categories: biologi- 
cal needs, social needs, and ego needs. 
The needs are primarily 
needs for function appropriate to the 


biological 


structure and to the dynamic bio-chemical 
equilibria of the organism, This implies 
that individuals normally seek food, shel- 
ter, sexual expression, activity, and rest, 
and that the frustration of these needs re- 
sults in emotional tension and the incom- 
plete maturing of the personality. 

The second group of needs is social. 
One of these, the need for affection, im- 
plies the need for various special rela- 
tionships between the individual and 
other persons, These relationships nat- 
urally change their form and expression 
from time to time as the individual grows 
older, involving the need for mother love 
and familial affection in childhood, and 
the love of persons of the opposite sex 
in adolescence and early adulthood culmi- 
nating in marriage and the rearing of 
«a family. The second type of soeial need 
is the need for status within the groups 
in which the individual functions. Like 
the need for affection, this is a continuing 
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and changing need, involving the need for 
an accepted and valued role in the fam- 
ily, play groups, and school groups dur- 
ing childhood, and in occupational, re- 
ligious, social, and civie groups in adult- 
hood. 

The third group of needs is more diffi- 
eult to characterize. 
is for rich experience that will serve to 


One of these needs 


orient the individual in the physical, so- 
cial, aesthetic, and ethical aspects of re- 
ality. Another need is for increased free- 
dom to direet one’s own behavior. The 
third need is for the development of a 
sense of worthy selfhood based upon in- 
creased effectiveness of function, upon 
the erystallization of value concepts that 
are in aceord with reality, and upon sue- 
cess in working toward goals which grow 
out of these value concepts. 

The general conclusion of the report 
would be that teachers should play the 
role of personnel workers rather than of 
instructors and task-masters. The fune- 
tion of education is seen as that of 
affording experiences to children through 
which they may learn effective behavior 
for the achieving of their personality 
needs. This implies that education in the 
past has been over-intellectualized and 
not sensitive enough to the implications 
of its own processes for personality ma- 
turing. Maturity cannot be regarded as 
a state susceptible of accurate descrip- 
tion involving specific patterns of be- 
havior made habitual. Rather, maturity 
must be regarded as evidenced by the 
employment of behavior patterns appro- 
priate to the age, cultural background, 
and society in which the child finds him- 
self, 
from lack of capacity to profit by experi- 
from the effects of 
experience, from the influence of environ- 


Maladjustment is seen as arising 


ence, inappropriate 
ments which insist upon frustrating basic 
needs, and from the development within 
the individual of attitudes and value con- 
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cepts which are incompatible with each 
other, and hence leave the individual in 
a state of continuous mental conflict. The 
role of attitudes in delineating the areas 
of emotionality in an _ individual is 
stressed. Consequently the functions of 
education in guiding the development of 
attitudes is seen to be of paramount im- 
portance. 

The report is now undergoing final 
editing and revision and should be pub- 
lished by the American Council on Edu- 
cation sometime during this spring. 

This summary statement was prepared 
by Daniel A. Preseott, Chairman of the 
Committee. 


Motion Picture Project.— Under a 
grant from the General Education Board, 
the Educational Motion Picture Project 
of the American Council on Education 
has been established at 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C., as a clearing 
house of information and a focal point 
for the mobilization of activities related 
to motion pictures and allied visual aids 
in education. 

While the activities of the Project for 
the past year have been largely organiza- 
tional, progress has been made in the de- 
velopment of basic materials and in the 
initiation of experimental procedures in- 
tended to facilitate the production, dis- 
tribution, and use of educational motion 
pictures. 

As a point of departure for the pro- 
duction of new films, a catalogue of ex 
isting films of educational significance is 
being prepared for use by research and 
distribution centers throughout the 
country. Approximately 7,500 films will 
be included in this catalogue upon its 
completion. Three sections have been pre 
pared in mimeographed form, covering 
subjects elassified under the Dewey-deei 
mal system as (a) Sports, Games, and 


Amusements, (b) Sociology-Social Sei 





ence, and (c) Physies as a Pure Science. 
These sections and others to be issued 
from time to time will be made avails)\ 
to research groups which undertake sty) 
of the present state of film supp); in 
various fields of subject matter, needed 
areas of new production, and technica 
and pedagogical techniques effective in 
various types of educational motion 
tures. They will also be made availa}| 
to centers throughout the country w 
are undertaking widespread distributiv, 
of educational films. Because these {il 
lists are unevaluated, they are not 
tended for general distribution. For thy 
teacher and school administrator, a » 
lected catalogue of educational films js 
been published by the H. W. Wilson Co. 
pany, New York City. Quarterly sup; 
ments are being issued by this compa: 

An experimental evaluation study) 
existing films has been undertaken by 
committee of the National Section 
Women’s Athletics of the Ameri 
Physical Edueation Association. This 
study is in progress and will be co: 
pleted within a year. Daniel C. Knowlt 
of New York University has been 
pointed chairman of a committee of t 
National Council for the Social Studies 
to consider methods by which social st 
ies films may be evaluated. The Ameri: 
Council on Education will make cat 
logue materials available to other p 
fessional organizations, universities, ct 
for such studies and will coéperate 
the preparation of evaluation forms, 
cation of evaluation centers, ete 
present the Motion Picture Project 
making a study of the methods of eval 
ation employed by various school district 
throughout the country. This study w 
be published in the spring of 1937. 

During the past year the Council ha 
cooperated with committees of the Ame: 
ican Psyehologieal Association and t! 
Society of American Bacteriologists 
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ies of motion picture production and 
by university departments. A report 
the ecodrdination of motion picture ac- 
ties at the University of Minnesota, 
uugh the establishment of a Depart- 
ut of Visual Instruction which pro- 
es, distributes, and services films and 
jection equipment for the entire uni- 

sity, has been prepared by Robert A. 

ssack, Jr., director of the department, 

id will be published this spring in the 

arbook of the American School and 

iversity. The activities of the Amer- 
in Psychological Association, the So- 
ety of American Bacteriologists, and 

e University of Minnesota tend toward 

ordination of college and university 
roduction and use of educational motion 

etures and toward an elimination of 
aste and duplication. 

The Educational Motion Picture Proj- 
et is also interested in assisting in the 
xpansion of facilities for the distribu- 
tion of educational films to schools and 
olleges. In the fall of 1936 a National 
Directory of Visual Instruction was com- 
piled by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation in ecodperation with the American 
Council on Edueation and published by 
the latter. This directory lists the audio 
visual equipment reported owned by ele 
mentary and secondary schools of the 
country and the name of the individual 
in each district in charge of or most in- 
terested in this equipment. It is intended 
to supply information basic to the de- 
velopment of film distribution programs. 
\ further study of the use made of these 
materials is being made and will be pub 
lished this spring. 

Recent activities in the film distribu- 
tion field include the establishment of a 
film library by the Division of General 
Extension, University System of Georgia, 
in Atlanta, and the establishment of a 
Los Angeles branch of the University of 





California Extension Division film _li- 
brary, formerly centered exclusively at 
Berkeley. Activities in Nevada are point- 
ing toward the establishment of a state 
film library. In Pennsylvania the Depart- 
ment of Publie Instruction is planning to 
develop codperative film libraries in con- 
nection with its state teachers colleges. 
Two of these institutions now maintain 
such libraries. By making information 
regarding these activities available to 
other centers, the American Council on 
Edueation acts as a clearing house and 
aids in further development. 

Through the preparation of various 
materials and through a series of regional 
conferences, the Motion Picture Project 
is assisting in the development of a pro- 
gram of teacher education in the use of 
visual aids. A syllabus on teacher train- 
ing in visual instruction is being pre- 
pared by a subcommittee on teacher edu- 
eation in visual aids, of the American 
Council on Education, and will be avail- 
able for use in teacher training institu- 
tions this summer. There will also be 
available to teachers in training, as well 
as to administrators and teachers in ser- 
viee, a handbook on administrative prac 
tice in visual instruetion. This handbook 
will be published as one of the American 
Council on Education studies, and will be 
available at the Washington office of the 
Council. Also in preparation for publica- 
Wilson 


Company is a digest of pertinent litera- 


tion this spring by the H. W. 


ture in the fields of administration, prep- 
aration, use, research, evaluation, and 
teacher education in visual aids. This ma 
terial is being prepared under the aus- 
pices of the American Council on Eduea- 
tion by various individuals connected 
with the Motion Picture Project. 
Regional conferences on problems of 
teacher training in visual aids have been 
held during the fall of 1936 and the 


Sr ie ml i tee. 





es li 





spring of 1937 at Milwaukee in coépera 
tion with the University of Wisconsin, in 
New 
College 


Ocala, Florida, in coéperation with the 


York in codperation with Teachers 


Columbia University, and in 
General Extension Division of the Univer- 
Florida the State 


Association. Reports of these 


sity of and Florida 
Teachers 
conferences are being published in mime 
ogrephed form and will be available at 
Council on Edueation at 


the American 


nominal cost. Training in visual instrue 
tion is required for permanent certifica- 
tion of teachers in Pennsylvania, and is 
being required for graduation from New 
Jersey state teachers colleges next year. 
It is also being introduced next year in 
the state teachers colleges of Massachu 
setts. Nearly one hundred institutions of 
the offer 


instruction. 


higher learning in summer 


courses dealing with visual 
The activities of the American Council 
motion 


on Edueation in the educational 


picture field are under the direction of a 
committee consisting of John W. Abbott, 
Modern Art 


Charters, Ohio State University ; 


Museum of 


. oe 


Film Library; 


Frank N. Freeman, University of Chi 
cago; Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools; Mrs. Mary Langworthy, Na 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
and Mark A. May, Yale University. 


In active charge of the project is Charles 
FE. Hoban, Jr., 


ment, 


who prepared this state- 


Irt kd cation P oject. The Owatonna 


has as its chief 


Art 


purpose 


Edueation Project 


the development of a course of 
study in art which is truly vital and fune 
tional, and based upon the art needs of 
life. For the 


study, Owatonna, Minnesota, a ‘‘ typical’’ 


\mericean purposes of the 
community, was selected and a survey 
made during the first year of the proj 
ect (1933-34 


to homes, and to commercial, industrial, 


The survey involved visits 
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and civie establishments. Members of thy 
staff were asked to help in the solution of 


art problems confronted by member 


the community in their daily liy 
From time to time classes have bee: { 
ganized among various groups. (¢ 4 


organizations, and civie groups hay 
quested talks and discussions on a 
variety of problems. 

From the work in the community 
sults have been derived which have ; 
as the basis for the development of t 
course of study. These results have 
been in terms of present practices, 
rather in terms of the types of art w! 
people use and need, and the activities 
For 


ample, in the survey of house interiors 


which they use and need them. 


curtains and their design were consid 

There was no attempt to seek a pert 
solution of the curtain problem, f , 
Rather, 


was noted that the problem of curtainiy 


isolation no such thing exists. 


a window was only one of a number 
closely related problems and capable 
that it 


solved more satisfactorily tl 


varied solutions; was one t 
could be 
was generally the case; and that it was 
part of a larger field of art activity, t 
home. Thus, the art teaching which 


sults from the use of the survey does : 


have as its aim the maintenance of | 
status quo. 

In the course of study the follown 
features are present: (1) art is bei 


considered in terms of areas of activit 
such as the home, community, ete.; (2 
a great deal of subject-matter is bei 
the 


usually slighted or is not considered 


included in art course, which 


material for art teaching, such as a stud 


f garden design, industrial 


ete. ; as 


products 
the contemporary aspects 0! 
art are being stressed at the expense ot 
the historical; (4) and the development 


of technical skills is being minimized. 
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fhe project is financed by the Carnegie 
poration of New York and conducted 
the University of Minnesota. M. E. 
ggerty, University of Minnesota, is 
director. Edwin Ziegfeld is resident 
ector. The project will run until the 


ng of 1938. 


Mathe- 
itics—The major purpose of the Na- 
Mathematical Re- 
iirements was to give national backing 
the teaching of 


Developments in Secondary 


mal Committee on 
certain reforms in 
athematies that had been advocated by 
aders in the field during the preceding 
The 


ittee appeared in 1923, 


thirty years. report of the Com- 


During the time the National Com- 

ittee was preparing its report a new or- 
vanization was formed, known as the Na- 
Council of Mathe- 


It took up the task of promot- 


tional Teachers of 

mties, 
ng the interests of mathematics, and of 
issisting in the adoption of the recom- 
mendations proposed in the report of the 
National Committee, and in carrying on 
the work necessary to achieve the desired 
reorganization. 

The Council was a success from the be- 
ginning. It has enjoyed a steady growth 
and now has a membership of over 4,500 
distributed 


geographically over the en- 


tire country. So successful has been the 
work of those who have directed the work 
of the Council that at the last session in 
February, 1937, in Chicago the meetings 
were attended by over one thousand peo- 
ple. The association has by no means 
reached its highest development and the 
aim of the directors to reach in time a 
membership of ten thousand seems en- 
tirely reasonable. 
When the National 
ganized the Mathematics Teacher’ became 


Council was or- 


‘The Mathematics Teacher, 525 West 120th 
Street, New York City. The subscription price 
of $2 a year includes membership in the Na- 
tional Council. 


the official association. 


Since then it has developed to the point 


journal of the 


where it is now perhaps the most helpful 
single force in the improvement of the 
teaching of mathematics in the secondary 
schools in this country. 

In 1926 the National Council began the 
publication of Yearbooks.? So far, twelve 
yearbooks have appeared. Like the jour- 
nal, each of these yearbooks has been 
a success. They are in demand because 
they contain a vast amount of informa- 
tion and research touching upon most of 
the important phases of mathematics. The 
teachers of mathematics realize that they 
cannot afford to be without them. 

The most recent enterprise launched by 
the Council is the publication of a series 
of monographs edited by W. D. Reeve 
The tist of the 


series has just made its appearance.’ If 


of Columbia University. 


it is a sample of the others that are to 
follow, these monographs promise to ac- 
complish a great deal of good for teach- 
ers of mathematics as well as for their 
pupils. It is written in a scholarly way, 
but simple enough to be read profitably 
and with pleasure by children of high- 
school age. 

In addition to the work earried on by 
the National Council in its semi-annual 
Mathematics Teacher, 


and in the Yearbooks, a considerable part 


meetings, in the 


of the load has been carried by com- 
mittees appointed by the Couneil. 

In 1928 President Young of the Ma- 
Association of 


thematical America ap- 


pointed a Geometry Committee. It was 
to study the problem of including some 
solid 


geometry. The work was taken over in 


geometry in the course, in plane 


1930 by a new committee appointed by 


*The Yearbooks are published by the Bureau 


Teachers College, Columbia 
York City. 

*Numbers and Numerals, Monograph No. 1 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 


lumbia University, New York City. $0.25. 


of Publications, 
University, New 
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the National Council. The report of this 
committee was published in the Mathe- 
matics Teacher in May, 1931. It sub- 
mitted two tentative courses combining 
plane and solid geometry: a tandem 
course and a fused course. 

In 1952 the National Council ap- 
pointed a Committee on Individual 
Differences. It was to _ investigate 
the merits of ability grouping and 
of differentiated curricula in mathe- 
maties. Reports of this committee ap- 
peared in the Mathematics Teacher in 
November, 1932; October, 1933; and 
April, 1936. A subcommittee on the ad- 
ministrative phases of the problem of in- 
dividual differences made several reports. 
The final report appeared in the Mathe- 
matics Teacher in May, 1935. 

A Committee on Geometry was appoint- 
ed by the National Council to study the 
whole question of geometry in our schools, 
to stimulate experimentation in the teach- 
ing of geometry, and to make available 
the studies that have been made in this 
field. Three reports have been submitted 
by this committee. The first, which ap- 
peared in the Mathematics Teacher in 
November, 1932, outlined the problem 
and the committee’s plan of study. A 
second report followed in October, 1933. 
The last report appeared in the October 
und November, 1935, issues of the Mathe- 
matics Teacher. The study of the com- 
mittee was concerned with new types of 
examinations, difficulties of pupils, cur- 
ricula, methods of experimentation, and 
college entrance examinations. 

A Policy Committee was appointed by 
the National Council to bring together 
the most authoritative views on the edu- 
cational significance of mathematics and 
of the guiding principles that should gov- 
ern the work of the mathematics class 
room, A tentative program of the com- 
mittee was published in the Mathematics 
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Teacher in November, 1932. A secon 
port followed in December, 1933. It 
concerned with the nature of m 
maties and its place in education, n 
ods of teaching, and the growth of 
teacher. A sub-committee was orga: 
to report on transfer of training, 
proved methods, tests, workbooks, r 
ations, and a bibliography for the t 
ers of mathematics. 

A Committee on Examinations 
made two brief reports which appe: 
in the Mathematics Teacher in Noven 
1933, and May, 1935. 

In addition to the foregoing rep 
two others which did not originate wit 
the National Council deserve ment 
The first is the Report of the Subc 
mittee on Junior High School Mat 
matics which was published in the No 
Central Association Quarterly, Ma: 
1928. The committee was appointed 
the North Central Association. It s 
mitted a detailed discussion of the 
jectives of junior high school mat 
matics. 

The second publication is entitled / 
struction in Mathematics. It appear 
as Bulletin No. 17 of the National S) 


vey of Secondary Education in 1932. I 


is a presentation of mathematics as it « 
isted during the time the survey w 
made. Separate discussions were ma 
for junior and senior high school matly 
matics, 

One of the recent developments in t! 
field of mathematics is the more actiy 
interest in the cause of secondary matl 
matics shown by the Mathematical As 
sociation of America. In 1933 it appoint 
ed a Commission on the Training am 


Utilization of Advanced Students ot 


Mathematies. A report was published i: 
the American Mathematical Monthiy i 
May, 1935. It contained definite recon 


mendations concerning the preparation 


tic 


itt 
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major teaching in secondary mathe- 
tics. In October, 1935, a second re- 

t appeared in the American Mathe- 

tical Monthly which presented a bibli- 

raphy of the psychology and methods 
teaching, the teaching of algebra and 
ometry, supplementary reading, and 
ading for prospective college teachers 

f mathematics. 

The most recent development in the 
eld of secondary mathematics has been 
the appointment of a Joint Commission 
f the Mathematical Association of 
\merica and the National Council of 
Mathematies Teachers. This commission 
ias just received a grant of $5,000 from 
the General Education Board and held a 
two-day session at Chicago on February 
“1 and 22. The purpose is to study the 
problems in the entire field from elemen- 
tary to collegiate mathematies, to deter- 
mine the part mathematics should play 
n general education, and to make recom- 
mendations. The commission is to continue 
the work of the National Committee on 
Mathematical Requirements. It has al- 
ready taken over the unfinished work of 
the Policy Committee. Much is to be 
cained for mathematics from the recog- 
nition that reforms in secondary mathe- 
maties are related to the reorganization 
of elementary school mathematics and 
that reforms in college mathematics are 
similarly related to the reorganization of 
the subject in the high school. 

It has been felt by many teachers of 
mathematics and by others who are in- 
terested in the subject that the ques- 
tions relating to the nature of mathe- 
maties and its place in the general edu- 
cational scheme have not been presented 
in recent years with sufficient force. It 
now seems that, with a constantly grow- 
ing National Council and a Joint Com- 
mission which assures the interest and 
support of the college teachers of mathe- 
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maties, there is every reason to believe 
that the case of mathematics will receive 
the hearing and recognition which it de- 
serves. 

The new impetus given to certain re- 
form movements aiming to improve the 
teaching of mathematics promises also to 
accomplish much for the subject. Among 
these should be mentioned: the complete 
reorganization of the curricula of Grades 
VII, VIII, and IX which is rapidly tak- 
ing shape; the trend toward courses in 
general mathematics; the changes in 
mathematical requirements in the new col- 
lege entrance examinations; and the re- 
cent experimentation in the field of high- 
school geometry. 

This statement was prepared by E. R. 
Breslich of the University of Chicago. 


Relation of School and College.—The 
thirty secondary schools included in the 
Eight Year Study, now being conducted 
under the auspices of the Commission on 
the Relation of School and College of 
the Progressive Education Association, 
began their innovations in curriculum 
procedures in 1933 and sent the first class 
involved in the study into college last 
September. Approximately 1,100 boys 
and girls entered 170 different colleges. 
Four additional classes will enter college 
in the future and the study will end in 
1941. By that time approximately 6,000 
students will have entered college under 
this plan from the thirty schools and 
doubtless many colleges in addition to 
the 170, where the present freshmen now 
are, will be chosen. 

The eurriculum changes thus far can be 
grouped under the following headings: 
(1) greater continuity, (2) better inte- 
gration, (3) more vital subject-matter, 
and (4) more satisfactory adaptation to 
individual capacity, needs, and interests. 

First: Instead of more or less hap- 
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hazard collecting of units until a total of 
fifteen have been acquired, the pupils are 
being led into continuous experience 
throughout four and often six years in 
which skills, ideas, and concepts of 
earlier years are used again and again in 
new relationships and with new meanings. 
In these schools the continuity of experi- 
ence and the unity of design for which 
the workers in charge hoped are being 
discovered. 

Second: In almost all the schools there 
is emphasis upon integration or fusion 
of subject-matter, where that seems to be 
profitable. The teachers are attempting 
to discover the relationships between 
fields of study, to find the unity which 
exists in the nature of things, and then 
to teach together those things which be 
long together. It is believed that each 
field takes on added meaning for the stu 
dent when he sees the significance of that 
field in relation to others studied. This 
involves a breaking-down of some of the 
barriers which have been erected between 
subjects and between teachers, and it 
clearly involves a broadening of each 
teacher’s own point of view, including in- 
creased knowledge, understanding, and 
recognition of the importance of fields 
related to his own. 

It should be understood that the 
schools have sought to keep the values in- 
herent in the traditional high sehool eur- 
riculum. The sciences, foreign languages, 
mathematies, and other fields of work 
have not been abandoned, but there has 
been revision of content and reorganiza- 
tion within the traditional subjects to 
make them more profitable to the stu- 
dent and to secure a higher degree of 
genuine scholarship. 

Third: All of the schools in this study 
are attempting to vitalize their work by 
changes in the organization, methods of 
teaching, and content of the eurriculum. 
In the traditional subjects many schools 
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are omitting material that seems of doubt- 
ful significance and adding new sub- 
ject-matter which seems more important. 
Some of the schools are making exten- 
sive use of the community in which they 
are located, bringing the school and the 
community close together, guiding their 
pupils in the study and exploration of 
their environment, and bringing such 
portions of the outside world as seem de 
sirable into the classroom. In man) 
schools the general student life is rich in 
experience in community living. Adyar 
tuge is taken of this to vitalize classes 
in many fields, especially the social stud 
ies, It seems to many observers that se 
ondary schools have been neglecting their 
greatest opportunity for the development 
of habits and attitudes of social respons 
bility, and that this opportunity lies at 
hand in the sehool community. 

Fourth: All of the schools are attempt 
ing to know and understand their stu 
dents better and to adapt their work mor 
satisfactorily to their needs, interests, 
and capacities. The workers in charge 
feel the need of help in this very diffi 
eult task. There is much to learn about 
the real needs of our pupils in these days, 
not only for adequate college prepara 
tion, but for satisfying living. There is a 
necessity, too, for assistance in exploring 
the wide range of genuine interests ot 
boys and girls in providing adequat: 
means for their satisfaction. 

Each sehool is now making a careful 
study of its work in the light of experi 
ence thus far. As a result, there is som: 
change of direction and some modifies 
tion of original plans, The continuing 
study of basie urges, drives, and con 
cerns of young people is making it pos 
sible for the schools to find new ways of 
meeting their needs. More attention is 
being given to the needs of young people 
for better understanding of themselves, 
their relations with others, the choice of 
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pations, and the development of what 
it be called a philosophy of life. It 
been found that these are universal 
rests of young people. They are 
ply coneerned with personal problems 
ch involve clearer understanding of 
r physical, intellectual, and emotional 
tures. Relations with others involve 
ir membership in families, their antici 
tion of establishing homes of their own, 
embership in various groups with their 
ntemporaries, making and keeping 
iends, popularity, and particularly 
roblems involved in establishing happy 
nd wholesome relationships with the 
ther sex. In choosing a vocation, they 
ish a comprehensive view of the work of 
e world and of the things that need to 
e done, and whether they possess the 
ialities necessary for effective work in 
he fields which appeal to them. They are 
it willing to accept a ready-made point 
f view concerning the major problems of 
iman existence, but are deeply con- 
erned with the development of their own 
leas. They need something basie and 
fundamental upon which they ean build 
their lives and are seeking the help of the 
school when it has anything to offer. 
Changes and procedures in the schools 
nvolve much closer coéperation between 
administrators and teachers in determin 
ng sehool policies, more intimate co- 
Operation of teachers with each other in 
planning and in earrying out curriculum 
changes, and a greater sharing by stu- 
dents in planning the work of the school. 
The schools are coming to the econ 
vietion that the chief social responsibility 
of secondary education in the United 
States is the development of an under 
standing of the American democratie tra 
dition, what it has meant throughout our 
history, and what its implications are for 
(American life today. The schools are 
leading their students into a serious study 


of these problems and are attempting to 
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rganize school life so that the students 
may have abundant experience in demo- 
cratic living in the school community, 
and an opportunity to share more fully in 
the life of the community outside the 
echool. 

Doubtless the schools will learn more 
fully than they now know, how to pro- 
ceed and how to serve youth better, as 
the study progresses. When the study 
ends in 1941, a full and complete report, 
including a eareful evaluation of results, 
will be published for wide distribution, 

This statement was prepared by Wil- 
ford M. Aikin of Ohio State University, 
Director of the Commission on the Rela- 
tion of School and College of the Pro- 


gressive Education Association. 


Recent Changes in Collegiate Educa- 
tion.—Four academic years have passed 
since 1932 when the survey of Changes 
and Experiments in Liberal Arts Educa- 
tion (Thirty-First Yearbook, Part IT, of 
the National Society for the Study of 
Education) was published, and it is perti- 
nent to inquire whether the trends noted 
at that time have continued and increased 
in importance or whether progress in col- 
legiate edueation has chosen other roads 
for its advanee, The American Associa- 
tion of University Women, which was re- 
sponsible for the earlier study, has been 
keeping a continuing file of data on 
changes announced in collegiate educa- 
tion, and it is on the basis of this infor- 
mation that the following observations 
are made. 

Most conspicuous, perhaps, during the 
four years just passed has been the con- 
tinuation of the trend, marked in 1932, 
toward adjustment of the curriculum to 
the needs and interests of the individual 
student. This is a basie trend. It was ob 
served indeed in 1932 that every signifi 
cant development of the last twenty years 
had been in the direction of making cur- 


riculum and degree requirements more 


—— 
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flexible and better adapted to the varia- 
tions in individual talent and incentive. 
Of late, several colleges—Goucher, Bard, 
and Elmira—have introduced completely 
new individualized curricula, built 
up separately for each student, with fac- 
ulty advisers as the central feature of the 
program. Some institutions, for example, 
Mount Holyoke, have initiated curricula 
built for the individual for the benefit, 
not of the entire student body, but of se- 
lected groups of capable students. In 
many colleges the trend toward adapting 
the curriculum to the individual has taken 
the form of reducing or serapping re- 
quirements for specific courses and of 
permitting the student to select and shape 
his course of study, subject to distribu- 
tion within groups and to the advice of 
counselors, 

The trend, brought out in the earlier 
study, in the direction of honors work, 
independent study, tutorial guidance, and 
comprehensive examinations has been em- 
phasized in the four succeeding years, as 
an expression of the realization of the 
need for student self-discipline and self- 
edueation. A large number of colleges 
have either adopted programs of inde- 
pendent study and work under tutorial 
guidance or have made improvements in 
existing programs of this kind. Vassar 
and Yale have introduced comprehensive 
examinations in the major for all stu- 
dents as an important feature of their 
curricula, and the list of institutions re- 
porting the first use or the extended use 
of comprehensive examinations is a fairly 
long one. Preparation for eomprehen- 
sive examinations practically always in- 
volves reading which the student does on 
his own initiative and some degree of 
work under tutorial guidance. 

As for the use of achievement tests 
and substitutes for course credits (a 
phase of change present in 1932), that 
too has gained rather than lost followers. 
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More colleges are tending toward res |irs- 
tion of the ideal that students shou! ! be 
placed where their proficiency warrants 
and should advance upon the evidence 
of achievement. A number of colleges 
have in these years introduced proficiency 
tests, by the passing of which students 
may fulfill certain requirements or may 
gain advanced credit. A few colleges 
have abandoned the machinery of course 
credits, marks, ete., and have substituted 
advancement upon the basis of achieve- 
ment. 

The years, 1933-36, have seen no move 
ment toward significant deviations from 
the four-year homogeneous unit, a pliase 
of experimental change found in the 1952 
report to be outstanding beeause of meas 
ures taken at the University of Chicago 
and the University of Buffalo, making it 
possible for superior students to graduate 
in less than four years. However, 2 fe 
colleges—Goucher, Bard, and Washington 
Square College of New York Universit 
in a curriculum for 200 selected students 
—have abandoned the machinery of the 
course-credit system and allow students to 
progress in conformity with the degree o! 
their superiority as evidenced by achieve 
ment tests. Although these plans w’!! 
probably result in no great deviation 
from the four-year unit for most of | 
students, a factor has been introduc! 
that does conceivably facilitate gradu 
ation in less than the regulation per: 

Another phase of experimental chan. 
described in 1932 (reorganization of ¢ 
tent to emphasize fields of learning), 
one that continues to be prominent, « 
indeed gains in momentum, The need | 
synthesis and integration, for see 
things whole and in relation, and for t! 
abolition of barriers between subjects 
and departments, is being felt more a1 
more and an increasing number of « 
leges are taking action to this end. Son: 
institutions have combined a large nu: 





of 


if departments into a small number 
road divisions in the hope of reducing 
a: trary lines between related subjects. 
Qt.ers report departments reorganized 
grouped in an effort to cause teach- 
and study to become broader in scope 
| to break down artificial barriers. A 
uber announce the introduction of in- 
departmental majors and an increase 
interdepartmental instruction. The Uni- 
sity of Wisconsin is approaching the 
iblem through a Science Inquiry whose 
jective is to insure that, in the field of 
ence, the university makes its attacks 
on problems comprehensive, so that 
ere may emerge at least the beginnings 
integrated programs. In at least one 
iversity, Harvard, plans are being 
rked out for ‘‘roving professorships’’ 
e from departmental restrictions, 
The sixth and seventh phases of change 
ported in 1932, namely, learning 
rough experience and the junior year 
road, although continued in 1933-36, 
vem at present of less import as trends 
un the two outlined below, which have 
ierged as of major importance. 
A trend gathering force is the em- 
liasis upon the benefits of and the need 
ir general education. This is resulting in 
he separation of curricula into upper 
nd lower divisions, with the lower 
assigned the function of 
siving a general education. Stimu- 
ated by the objective of the General Col- 
lege at the University of Minnesota, 
‘general colleges’’ covering the first two 
vears of work have been established, with 
certain essential differences in plan, at 
several universities, such as the Univer- 
sity of Florida and the University of 
New Mexico. Other institutions, for ex- 
ample, Bucknell, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, University of Louisville, University 
of Pittsburgh, and the University of 
Southern California, have divided the 
four years horizontally into lower and 
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upper divisions, or junior and senior col- 
leges, with the expectation that a general 
cultural education will be provided in the 
first of the two units. In addition, there 
is a mounting recognition of the value 
of a broad, cultural, non-specialized ecu- 
cation as preparation for the profes- 
sions, and even as an element in profes. 
sional education itself. 

Finally, the last several years have wit- 
nessed significant changes in curriculum 
content. Colleges have made conscious 
and tangible efforts to offer courses de- 
signed to prepare students for the de- 
mands of present-day living in its recre- 
ational, social, civic, and cultural aspects. 
In particular, they have been extremely 
active in expanding curriculum offerings 
in the fine arts, music, dramatic art, and 
speech, and in developing programs pre- 
paring for citizenship and public service. 

This statement was prepared by Kath- 
ryn McHale, General Director, American 
Association of University Women. 


Arizona Studies.—The Department of 
Research and Guidance at the Phoenix 
Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona, is 
undertaking three major experiments this 
year, under the supervision of Lacey A. 
Eastburn, Director of Research and Guid- 
ance, and Victor H. Kelley, Guidance 
Counsellor. 

1. The study pertaining to the effective- 
ness of large and small classes which has 
been in progress for three years is being 
continued. In this study the teachers of 
the ‘‘large classes’’ carry a larger pupil 
load than the teachers of ‘‘ small classes,’’ 
but have the same number of classes per 
day. A full time stenographer is also 
used by the three teachers in the large 
classes. A preliminary report of this 
work has appeared in the September, 
1936, issue of the Journal of Experimen- 
tal Education. 

2. Preliminary work is being started in 
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a study of the reading difficulties of 
ninth-grade pupils. Difficulties reported 
by teachers, the results of standardized 
reading tests, and the results of school 
work are being analyzed in order to de- 
termine specific weaknesses. A program 
of remedial reading is then being de- 
veloped to correct the difficulties found. 
3. A study in the integration of high 
school subject matter is being started. 
Two teachers who have majors in both 
social science and English are jointly 
teaching a large class of twelfth-grade 
pupils in civies and English. The civies 
course is used as the background for both 
corrective English and literature. Double 
periods are used so that the students 
spend the same amount of class time as if 
they were taking separate courses. 

A study by Nunley Stone entitled, 
‘*The Effeet of Intensive Vocabulary 
Study on Average Achievement,’’ con- 
cerns the possible effect of intensive vo- 
cabulary study by Mexican pupils on their 
work in English and on school work in 
general. The finding, with a relatively 
small group, is that such work is of 
value. 


Gladys C, Finney made an investigation 
entitled, ‘*A Comparative Study of the 
Relative Achievement of English and 
Spanish Transient and Non-transient 
Sixth Grade Groups.’’ In general, the 
conclusions are that transiency, i.e., mov- 
ing from one community and school to 
another, has a deterrent effect on good 
school work. This study shows that tran- 
siency is more prevalent with English 
(American) pupils than with Spanish 

Mexican) pupils. 


William B. Deeter carried on an experi 
mental study to determine the effect of 
atmospheric conditions upon sustained at 
tention. Using governmental readings on 
barometric pressure, humidity, wind ve- 
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locity, and temperature as an ind f 
weather conditions, and Morrison’s fory 
for observing sustained attention, he was 
unable to find any connection between 
any of the weather variables and sys 
tained attention. 


Laura O. Gale attempted to remove th 
‘thalo’’ effeet of personality rating }yy 
having all teachers of pupils who studied 
geometry in her classes rate these pupils 
in one personality trait only each week, 
and then at a later time rate the sany 
pupils in all of the traits at one time 
She found the correlation between th 
two types of rating to be surprising) 
high, and also that the ratings correlated 
with achievement in geometry much mor 
highly than do intelligence scores. Shy 
decided that, if there was a ‘‘halo,’’ 
seemed to be present in both types of rat 
ing and that either type possessed high 
predictive power for subject-matter 


achievement. 


A study was made by Francis H 
Feeney on ** Tiliteracy Trends in A 
zona,’’ which shows that ninety percent 
of the illiterates of the State are Indians 
and Mexicans. The greater number 
illiterates are found among the old 
groups of people, comparatively few 
literates being less than twenty years ot 
age. 
Francis R. Vihel made a study of 
‘*School Finance in Maricopa County 
Differences in assessed valuations and 
school costs in various districts of tle 
county—city, high school district, eleme! 
tary school district, and irrigation a! 
drainage districts are especially mark« 
in some areas the debt equaling half 
more of the valuation of the area. Re 
ommendations regarding improved fina: 
cial reeords and administration are out 
lined in the study. 
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} vroup of over one 


rence H, Van Bibber conducted an 
stigation of ‘‘Interests of Senior 
i School Students in Reading for 
eation.’’ The data were secured by 
us of inquiry blanks submitted to 
and senior 


‘8 sophomore, junior, 


ls. The reading interests of boys and 
“rls are, according to this study, quite 
. lar. 
siicht differences between the interests 


pupils of different classes. On the 


Also, there are comparatively 


ile, the reading interests are commend- 

and are influenced by the type of 

ding materials available in the home. 

: William L. English made a study of 
The Relative Value and Efficiency of 
rious High School Courses,’’ which 1s 
sed on the opinions of one hundred 
ilts (fifty men and fifty women) who 
| graduated from high school three or 
re years previously, The most common 
nefits of a high school education are 
entified in terms of occupational value. 
j \n average of 5.82 courses in each four- 
ur curriculum were considered entirely 

cless. Specific recommendations con- 

rning the continuance or discontinuance 
various courses are made as a result 


i f this study. 


\ study was made by Everet Johnson, 
Direetor of Research and Guidance, in the 
lementary schools of Phoenix, to de- 
| termine the relative difficulty in learning 
the multiplication and division facts to- 
vether or separately. A representative 
hundred pairs 
if pupils over eighteen weeks was used 
or the study. It was found that in every 
vroup, results favored the combined 
method, 
This information was provided by 
liveret Johnson of the Phoenix schools. 


Curriculum Program.— 


Birmingham 
The present Birmingham, Alabama, Cur- 
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riculum Program was initiated in August, 
1935, for the purpose of improving in- 
struction in both elementary and high 
school areas. The program as planned will 
extend over a period of several years and 
will involve the following major points: 

1. The study of society, child develop- 
ment, principles of education, and the ac- 
companying implications for curriculum 
reconstruction. 

2. The collection, organization, and 
evaluation of new instructional materials 
and procedures, resulting from extensive 
exploratory work by teachers, principals, 
and supervisors. 

3. The systematic try-out of the new 
instructional materials and procedures. 

!. The re-evaluation and revision of 
the new materials and procedures. 

5. The continuation of exploration, 
trial and evaluation, and a further re- 
vision of materials and procedures result- 
ing ultimately in the publication of a ten- 
tative course of study. 

The first year has been devoted to a 
preliminary study of the needs of so- 
ciety, child development, and the prin- 
ciples of education, as a basis for curric- 
ulum reconstruction. The study has been 
carried on in the monthly meetings of the 
principals and supervisors, the monthly 
meetings of teachers, principals and su 
pervisors, and the weekly meetings of 
teachers in each school. 

The topies discussed at the principals’ 
and supervisors’ meetings and at the 
grade meetings were as follows: 

1. The nature of the curriculum. 

2. Interests and purpose as bases for 
learning. 

3. The nature and function of educa- 
tional aims. 

t. Subject matter and its contribution to 
education, 

5. Evidences of need for improving in- 


struction. 
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6. Pupil activity in relation to growth. 
7. Organizing instruction. 
8. Evaluating outcomes of instruction. 

In an effort to determine society’s 
needs the following major social fune- 
tions were selected for study and survey- 
ing: 

1. Conserving and improving human and 
material resources. 

2. Earning a living. 

3. Making a home. 

1. Providing for transportation and 
communication. 

5. Engaging in recreation. 

6. Securing education. 

7. Expressing religious impulses. 

8S. Performing the responsibilities of 
citizenship. 

%. Expressing aesthetic impulses. 

Each of these major social functions 
was assigned to a committee with the 
suggestion that it be studied from four 
different angles: What is? What was? 
What should be? and How to attain what 
should be (with implications for the eur- 
riculum). It was pointed out that the 
study of what ts involved the use of sur- 


vevs, 


Each social function committee was 
composed of a chairman and several mem- 
bers who were either principals of schools 
or supervisors. Each principal member 
was the chairman of a sub-committee 
whose membership consisted of all of the 
teachers under his supervision. In this 
way all teachers, principals, and super- 
visors in the system were brought into 
the study. More than one-half of all the 
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building meetings were scheduled for the 
study of the social functions. 

The results of the first year’s study are 
now being compiled and edited prepara- 
tory to publication as a bulletin which 
will contain nine sections, each of which 
is developed according to the following 
outline: 

Existing conditions. 
Needs. 
Recommendations for Birmingham 


ws te 
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schools. 

t Leads to units of work. 
5. Suggested readings. 

Many aspects of the social functions 
were not surveyed or were inadequately 
surveyed. It is hoped, however, that this 
year’s activity will lead on to further ac- 
tivity on the part of the teachers and 
that unsurveyed or inadequately surveyed 
areas will be given attention. Among the 
topics needing further investigation ar 
these: 

1. Crime and its prevention. 

Juvenile delinquency and its preven 

tion. 

3. War and its eradication. 

'. Loeal and state governments and 
their improvement. 

5. Taxation. 

6. Exploitation of children. 

7. Exploitation of workers. 

8. Distribution of wealth. 

%. The economic structure and its i) 
provement. 

10. The conservation of natural 
sources, 

The director of the Curriculum | 
partment is I. R. Obenchain, who p: 
pared this statement. 
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An Individual Pupil’s Difficulties 
(See previous page) 


Pupil number four has a chronological age of 14-1. His aptitude 
age is 12-7, and his average attainment scale age is 14-11, or two years 
and four months above his aptitude age. His record on the tests is as 
follows: 


Puri NUMBER 4 His scores on the four read- 
Seale ing tests are near or above the 
seale age of 16-0. 

His low scores are in sub- 
traction, where he makes only 










% 
Record Score 
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on the aptitude tests for prob- 
lem solving of age 11-0 and 
arithmetic ingenuity of age 
12-2. 

How far is the school re- 
sponsible for this difficulty in 
arithmetic for a pupil very 


~ seale age 12-5, and in division, 
. where his age also is 12-5. 

6. His difficulty in arithmetic is 
7. anticipated from his low scores 
g. 

9. 






oa prvi Sm a? a ers ips bright in other ways? A study 
16. ‘apitinde 1 A right 12-7 of his work on the test exercises 
ie TM, indicates that he is a faithful 








student in each subject. He 
evidently learned and tried to apply the rules for doing the arithmetic 
processes. His failures seem to come from difficulty to hold in mind two 
or three steps of a process for lack of an understanding experience of the 
relation of each step as a definite part of the thought process. In fact, he 
has not learned the language of numbers. 


With an aptitude score of 12 years and 7 months, which is obtained 
on a seale in which two out of the three tests are on the relations of 
numbers, a type of instruction that would develop the needed thought 
experiences has chances in favor of success. The school might save him 
from the limitation of only a one-track brightness. 





The above record of scores shows the simplicity of bringing together, 
under the one chronological age scale, the correlated scores of attainment 
and aptitude. 

If interested, send for a complete sample set of the Public School 
Correlated Attainment Scales. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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The 


Teaching of Reading 


A SECOND REPORT 


. 


The deservedly spectacular success of The Teaching 
of Reading: A Second Report, published as Part I of 
the Thirty-Sixth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, is one of the real thrills that 
its publishers have experienced during the past twenty 
years. 

Within a few weeks after shipment had been made 
to members of the Society and to school administrators 
who had ordered in advance of publication, quantity 
orders of from three to seventy copies came in ever- - 
increasing numbers. Such evidence of approval is the 
best that any book can have. We are sure now that 
The Teaching of Reading can be recommended un- 
reservedly for study by teachers-in-service and in 
teacher-training classes. 
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